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A SOFT, FINE SPRAY THAT IS GOOD TO YOUR HAIR 
HOLDS CURLS BEAUTIFULLY IN PLACE FOR HOURS 


Breck Hair Set Mist is a gentle spray 
that leaves hair soft and shining, never 
stiff or dry. It is good to your hair. 


This soft spray does not make hair sticky. 
It holds curls beautifully in place for 
hours, even in damp or humid weather. 
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RCA VICTOR RECORD OFFER | ia fe RCA VICTOR, Box 18, Rockaway, N. J 

$4.98 Value for only 91.00 ; io I enclose $1.00 and a boxtop, label or 4 ome 

‘ ck Preparation. Please se y New Sounc 

RCA Victor's album “The New Sound al 0 on Came el terster eee -— 
America Loves Best” is available in ~ (check one) 0 Stereo ( Regular L. P. 
living stereo or regular L. P. Send }{ 
$1.00 and a boxtop or label from any | = 
Breck Preparation and receive your 
album of fifteen selections featuring 
Rosemary Clooney, Mario Lanza, 
Ames Brothers, and other artists. 
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I dreamed. l was 


HAT BY JOHN FREDERICS~ 


WANTED 


in my Maidenform bra 


Name: Star Flower* Reward: Just wearing it! 


Distinguishing characteristics: Circular stitched cups in pretty petal 
pattern. Twin elastic bands beneath cups. Upper bands adjust to make bra 
fit like custom-made. Lower bands make bra breathe with wearer. 


Physical description: White broadcloth. A, B, C cups. 2.50. 
Last seen: In stores everywhere. Looking ravishing. 


#REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.©1960 MAIDENFORM, INC., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 











MERRY 


is this wintry season, as all of us at TRUE STORY... from 
editor to manuscript clerk, from production chief to printer 
+. look forward to the heartiest, happiest, most joyful 


CHRISTMAS 


BABIES CAN BE PLANNED 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL 
HOLIDAY ISSUE EVER 


PRINCE PHILIP 


LOVE DRIED MY TEARS 


LD FOLKS IN 
THE FAMILY 










To help you celebrate, we are proud to bring you 


1 DELIGHTFUL STORIES 


plus a book condensation about the world’s 
most glamorous husband — England’s 


PRINCE PHILIP 


And there’s a special section to brighten your | 
Yuletide . . . pages showing you how to make | 
FESTIVE GIFTS 
and goodies at home. In joyous remembrance of 
many a happy Christmas, and in glorious 
certainty of many more to come, we wish you a 


GOLDEN CHRISTMAS 
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THE RED,WHITE AND BLUE STAR-BRIGHT SHOW OFTHE YEAR! 
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Elvis sounds off and 







ar +8 Juliet swings out in the rousing, 

“A Me’ «~~ rollicking story of America’s 
ULIET 7. 3a oversea’s G.l.s! It's a romantic 
SWINGS blitz...a three-day pass at those 
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ii JULIET PROWSE - Directed leis ae 


Written by EDMUND BELOIN and HENRY GARSON - A PARAMOUNT RELEASE 
THE SPECIAL THANKSGIVING ATTRACTION AT YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE! 
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BY SIDNEY SKOLSKY 
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Lana held hands with me. Is that why I feel the way I do? 


I’d say Yves Montand certainly made 
a noise as a leading man for MM. More 
. .. Rita Moreno 
is an honest person. She admits she is 
bigger around the bottom than the 
bosom. . 


off the screen than on. 


.. “Jane Russell to play a dual 
role,” headlined a movie item. It wasn’t 
startling to me. I always think two of 
Jane Russell. . . . Did you ever believe 
that glamor girl Joan Crawford would 
be plugging a soft drink? . . . Movie 
policemen seldom look like real police- 
men. ... I don’t care how funny Mort 
Sahl may be in a sweater, I prefer to 
look at Lana Turner in a sweater... . 
Quotable Quote of Peter Lawford: “A 
person who is a phony is the biggest 
bore in the world.” . . . I can’t imagine 


.. . The adoles- 


Jerry Lewis being shy. 


cent female screamers for Elvis Presley 


will grow into middle-aged women who 
will adore Elvis. Did you ever 
notice that actresses who play movie 
stars in pictures aren’t? . . . The only 
thing more annoying than a know-it-all, 
according to starlet Googie Schwab, is 
a know-it-all who really knows it all. 

I know that Tuesday Weld always 
doesn’t look at a TV show on which she 
is appearing, but I can’t say this about 


Nick Adams. 


. . . Juliette Greco should 


come to this country to make a movie. 
. . . Brigitte Bardot shouldn't. . . . I 
have the impression that Gina Lollo- 
brigida is laughing quietly at us when 
we think she is so sexy, and also think- 
ing of her bank deposits. Now 
Sandra Dee is going to play Tammy, 
without benefit of Debbie Reynolds—or 
even Eddie Fisher. . . . In Hollywood 
all marriages are happy. It’s the living 
together afterward that 
trouble. 


causes the 


I believe Zsa Zsa Gabor smiles too 
much. No one, not even a Gabor, could 
be that contented. . . . Clark Gable is 
what a movie hero should look like, no 
matter how many years have edged by, 
no matter how styles have changed. . . . 
Tab Hunter is best described as the kind 
of fellow who, when the alarm clock 
routs him out of bed in the morning, 
gets up smiling. . . . I’d like to see more 
movies with Glynis Johns. . . . I don’t 
believe that because a movie has sub- 
titles it is a work of art and better than 
the better Hollywood movie. . . . Quot- 
able Quote from Marlon Brando: “I 
play a scene as | feel it. I may do it 
different for the camera than I do dur- 
ing rehearsal. I improvise. Movie acting 


. . » Holly- 


consists of improvisations.” 


wood is a place where romance seems 
as necessary as film making. At present, 
I’d say, there’s more romance going on 
than film making. . . . I thank Kim 
Novak for the Thank You notes she 
writes, Usually you only hear from the 
performers when you write something 
that displeases them. . . . Inger Stevens 
has a great figure that most of her 
dresses don’t make obvious. . . . | know 
that Sidney Poitier has given fine per- 
formances, but I’m waiting for him to 
give the great one of which I know he’s 
capable. . . . Oh well, at least we’ve got 
all the Crosby boys married to Las 
Vegas girls. Now the boys, Las Vegas 
and even Bing can give a sigh of relief. 
. . » When Elizabeth Taylor opens her 
large handbag, it resembles a gypsy 
camp. ... The movie producers believe 
that no matter how much everything 
changes, sex will still be sexy. 


Marilyn Monroe, on hearing that she 
played a scene very good, wants to play 
it better. .. . | wonder if Tony Curtis 
remembers everything about himself 
when he was Bernie Schwartz. . . . John 
Wayne considers it acting if he’s able to 
portray John Wayne in a picture... . 
I can never understand why an actor 
hasn’t the time to take off his makeup 
before he leaves the studio and parades 
around with it on all night. . . . Some 
movies on the Late Late Show are so 


old they should be in bed at that hour. 


I’d say Audrey Hepburn has a whim- 
sical quality and that Katharine Hep- 
burn is realistic. I like them both. .. . 
Dorothy Malone sometimes wears red 
panties. .. . People seem to enjoy movies 
in projection rooms more than they do 
in theaters. . . . Hollywood is a town 
where you expect anything to happen. 
and yet you’re surprised by what does 
occur. . . . Paul Newman is a better 
cook than Joanne Woodward. . . . I 
wonder if Kirk Douglas is really as 
satisfied with his performances as he 
gives the impression that he is. . . 
I’d say Martha Hyer is a different kind 
of a blonde. . . . Carol Lynley’s slacks 
are a bit baggy, but she’s still appealing 
in them. . . . Hollywood is a place where 
if you can afford what you’ve got, you’re 
entitled to something better. . . . Mamie 
Van Doren’s favorite color is white, be- 
cause white makes her feel so pure. . . . 
Our old friend Mike Curtiz told me: 
“There are many times I wish I had the 
courage to be a coward.” That’s Holly- 
wood For You. 





































PHASHIONABLE PHONOGRAPHS:! 


PITLOTLOLS~ introduces 
NEW TRIPLE SOURCE STEREO SOUND 


a 


odel 2460 FOTLOTAOLA Triple Source Stereo 
System has 6” bass speaker in main unit; 5%” speaker 
plus 134” whizzer cone in each remote. AM/FM radio. 
Diamond needle. High Fidelity multi-channel amplifiers — 
dual channel, stacked as one. Two-tone grey with gold 
and French grey color bands. $179.95 





America’s Oldest Phonograph Maker Introduces The New Look of Beauty 
... The New Sound of Quality in Self-Contained Stereophonic Phonographs 


Your eyes are caressed with 
the emotional impact of 
their appearance—this is the 
new look of beauty! Your 
ears are embraced with the 
rapture of true tone repro- 
duction—this is the new 
sound of quality! Triple 
Source Stereo Sound—a 
Phonola exclusive—com- 
bined with the artful captur- 
ing of function in design 
create the big buys in phono- 
graphs for you. See them 


Model 2260 phonola Triple Source Stereo System today—from $19.95 to Model 1460 phonola Triple Source Stereo Speaker 
with 5 speaker effect. Multi-channel high fidelity chassis with $249.95 (prices vary slightly System plays all 4 speeds; turnover sapphire needles. Multi- 
stacked amplifiers built as one. 30 to 20,000 CPS. Diamond needle. 'm Some areas)—or write, channel amplifiers in stacked channels built as one. Charcoal grey, 
Smoked grey, silver tweed leatherette covering. $149.95 we'll tell you where. off-white and golden glitter orange. $79.95 








Waters Conley Company, Inc., Dept. P-126 
17 E. Chestnut Street * Chicago 11, Illinois 


send for complete details yj 

yi Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me complete 
| 
‘ 








details on the phabulous Phonola—and name of my nearest 
dealer. 


Name 








Address ee ee 
Pp 


City. Zone State. 
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Waters Conley Company, Inc., Chicago 11 * America’s Oldest Phonograph Manufacturers 
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get more out of life— 


go out toa 


movie 


What's on tonight? 
You’ve got to go out 
to see the best! Look for 
these new pictures 


at your favorite theater 


Butterfield 8 
CASE STUDY OF A PARTY GIRL; ADULT 

Does anybody still think Liz Taylor’s too beautiful to be 
much of an actress? Let the doubters take a look at her in 
this strong version of John O’Hara’s novel. There’s more of 
Liz than there used to be, but the voluptuous figure suits her 
role as a girl who roves around New York night clubs col- 
lecting men. Her self-respect is almost gone: the best she 
can do is try to keep her amateur standing. Under Daniel 
Mann’s direction, other good performances round out the 
people hurt by this girl’s headlong campaign to destroy her- 
self: the married man (Laurence Harvey, at left, top, with 
Liz) that she loves; his wife (Dina Merrill) ; Liz’s despair- 
ing friend (Eddie Fisher) ; her mother (Mildred Dunnock). 
Sometimes, it seems the picture misses, a little. the savage 
realism it’s aiming for, when it goes sentimental or lets its 
people get too glib at analyzing each other, but it never fails 


to hold the interest. M-G-M; CINEMASCOPE, METROCOLOR 


Sunrise at Campobello 
INTIMATE CLOSEUP OF HISTORY: FAMILY 

Campobello is a Canadian island. where one man came 
to a turning point in his life—that changed the history of 
this country and influenced the world. What happens to a 
family when the father is crippled by polio? That’s a dra- 
matic crisis in itself, but it grows in size when the man is 
young Franklin D. Roosevelt. The cast manages superbly 
with a tough job: giving emotionally true performances and 
accurate impersonations at the same time. Ralph Bellamy 
has already scored on the stage with the FDR role, but Greer 
Garson is a stunning surprise, even to the uncertain pitch of 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s voice at that time. Dore Schary produced 
this version of his own play, so director Vincent J. Donehue 
tactfully sticks close to theater technique. warners, TECHNICOLOR 


Inherit the Wind 
ROBLST PAGE RIPPED FROM YESTERDAY S NEWS; FAMILY 

Two old pros in a magnificent head-on collision—that’s 
Spencer Tracy and Fredric March, as opposing lawyers (at 
left, bottom). Gene Kelly’s a mighty colorful reporter; Dick 
York and Donna Anderson are young sweethearts torn apart. 
Take the story just on those terms, and it’s richly entertain- 
ing. But it’s a lot more, too, because it’s based on a real 
case of the 1920’s. Never mind what they’re called in the 
picture—Dick is obviously playing Scopes, who defied the 
Tennessee law against teaching Darwin’s theory of evolution; 
Tracy is Clarence Darrow, defending intellectual freedom; 
March is William Jennings Bryan, speaking for that old-time 
religion. It was a hot news story, and producer-director 
Stanley Kramer serves it up still sizzling. UA. 


Please turn the page 
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MONEY 





spent it 


on my 


Some gals fritter away a fortune on beauty shop permanents. 
But you’re the smarty who saves—by having Toni’s at home! You 


bypass appointments and huffing-puffing dryers. Best yet—you get 


your idea of a pretty permanent—not someone else’s. 

And Toni has a unique kind of curl. It can hide itself in a sleek 
hairstyle, or flip right into a fluffy-top. Set it smooth or curly, 
umpteen ways—it stays. No other permanent, home or beauty 
shop, has this ‘Hidden Body.” It’s Toni’s alone! 


oe on a 
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What's more—it's a lark to give! The double-rich neutralizer is 
already mixed! Just squeeze a plastic bottle—and creamy drops 
swirl through every cur]. Minutes later—Toni’s No Mix Neutralizer 
has “locked-in” your soft, set-able ““Hidden Body” wave. 

So stop punishing your pocketbook with beauty shop perma- 
nents. Have a Toni “Hidden Body” 
will be your beauty shop forever after. (Don’t forget—Toni also 
makes Tonette for children and Silver Curl for gray hair.) 


wave and save. Your home 


‘eeree 








MOVIES continued 


Another Sky 


STRANGE, SUBTLE LOVE STORY; ADULT 

An Englishwoman falls in love with 
an Arab. That blunt outline of a plot 
may suggest “The Sheik,” but you can 
forget all about the old Valentino ro- 
mance. The setting here is the real 
Morocco, and the events are odd yet 
believable. As a Victoria 
Grayson has been living at secondhand, 
through the families she has worked for. 
She comes to Marrakech to be a com- 


governess, 


panion to rich Catherine Lacey, whose 


foolish life offers absolutely nothing 
worth sharing. So Victoria is completely 
vulnerable to the mood of the foreign 
country, and she becomes infatuated 
with a handsome, indifferent boy in a 
singing-dancing troupe. Gavin Lambert 
directs his own script at a slow, thought- 
ful pace that gives us plenty of time to 
search out the implied meanings in this 
poetic movie that’s so full of the un- 


expected, HARRISON 


High Time 
AMIABLE CAMPUS MUSICAL; FAMILY 
Bing Crosby plays he’s a fiftyish 
freshman, a restaurant tycoon who wants 
to catch up on the fun (and education) 
he missed. Fabian’s one of his room- 
mates; Tuesday Weld’s a kookie coed 
who loves a different boy each year; 
Nicole Maurey’s a pretty French prof— 
widowed, as Bing is. The movie’s at its 
liveliest in novelty musical connections 
between scenes; the more serious bits, 
with dialogue, look a bit sticky by con- 
trast. On the surface it seems college 
comedies haven't changed much since 
the days when Bing Crosby played the 
young professor, crooning “The Old Ox 
Road.” Come to think of it, there is one 
big change: These college students actu- 
ally do some studying! 


20TH; CINEMASCOPE, DE LUXE COLOR 


Ten Who Dared 


FORTHRIGHT TRUE ADVENTURE; FAMILY 

Like most Disney productions, this 
one’s aimed at the youngsters, but it has 
enough substance to satisfy an older 
moviegoer who’s in a relaxed mood. 


There’s lots of gorgeous scenery, in the 


Colorado River country, and a story 
based on historical fact. John Beal plays 
Major John Wesley Powell, one-armed 
scientist who first mapped the river and 
its mighty Grand Canyon. The only crew 


he can round up for this crazy rapids- 
running venture is a rough bunch, in- 
cluding a couple of drunks and two guys 
who are still fighting the Civil War. 
Character conflicts are simple and obvi- 
ous, but they ring true, and the back- 
grounds tower over everything. 


BUENA VISTA, TECHNICOLOR 


It Happened in Broad Daylight 
FAIRLY INTERESTING SUSPENSE; ADULT 

Mostly German-made (but with dia- 
logue in English), this thriller keeps 
suggesting sinister twists—that never 
materialize. Instead, it goes along a 
familiar path with a Swiss detective who 
throws his career away to track down a 
psychopathic child-killer, after the police 
have written the case off their books. 
Heinz Ruhmann is quietly attractive as 
the patient sleuth, and Alpine villages at 
least supply a different locale.contiventat 


The Angel Wore Red 


WEAK WAR MELODRAMA, ADULT 

Even at this distance, Spain’s Civil 
War—curtain-raiser for World War II 
—is an explosive subject. But this story 
is as vague and indecisive as its hero. 
Dirk Bogarde is stuck with the part, a 
priest who leaves the church because he 
thinks it has lost touch with the people. 
Then he has a hard time figuring out 
which side he’s on. It’s no help at all 
when he falls in love with a bargirl (Ava 
Gardner), who’s as noble as such fancy 
ladies always are—in fiction. Joseph 
Cotten has to play a slightly idiotic 
American newspaperman, and Vittorio 
de Sica (with somebody else’s dubbed- 
in voice) is a cynical Loyalist general. 


M-G-M 


Key Witness 
INCREDIBLE CRIME YARN; ADULT 

Nobody connected with this picture 
had better park one inch too close to a 
fire plug or drive one mile over the 
speed limit. Considering how useless the 


hig 


Rex and Doris in “Midnight Lace.” 


er 


Los Angeles police are made to seem 
here, they’re probably just itching for 
revenge. Though Jeffrey Hunter, wife 
Pat Crowley and kids are such a model 
family that they could pose for a TV 
commercial, they’re in a peck of trouble 
after Jeff witnesses a teen-gang killing. 
Dennis Hopper and his j.d. pals are a 
preposterous group, including 
Susan Harrison, who’s at least pretty to 
look at, and Johnny Nash, who’s up- 
standing enough to be in a Boy Scout 
troop. 


too, 


M-G-M 


Where the Hot Wind Blows 
GRIMLY AMUSING SHOCKER; ADULT 
“Where” is a fishing village in South- 
ern Italy—picturesque, all right, but no 
place to visit on a vacation. A smell of 
decay hangs over the town, and every- 
body’s a little odd, or worse. Gina Lollo- 
brigida is asked to wear a skimpy dress 
(and that’s about all) while scheming 
to get out of an old tyrant’s household, 
marry a handsome and innocent engi- 
neer and evade the clutches of a most un- 
charming Yves Montand. People who 
are not easily shocked will find some 
sharp touches of humor in the peculiar 
goings-on. People who are just hunting 
for sensation will find plenty of that, 
too. 


M-G-M 


Midnight Lace 
EYE-SOOTHING, NERVE-FRAZZLING; FAMILY 

Now here’s a pretty kettle of fish! 
That is, it’s a mystery with gorgeous 
clothes, mellow backgrounds—and more 
red herrings than ever confused a film 
detective before. Question is, who is 
frightening poor Doris Day with blood- 
curdling threats over the phone? If it 
weren't for this menace, she’d be the 
girl with everything; a lovely wardrobe 
(designed by Irene); a luxurious Lon- 
don flat: a gallant British financier 
(Rex Harrison) for a husband; a nice 
American aunt (Myrna Loy); a good- 
looking house-builder ( John Gavin, with 
an uncertain English accent) next door 
and ready to rescue her. But we can’t 
help noticing that John is often nervous. 
... Every man in sight has a quirk or a 
motive that makes him a suspect, so 
the story gets more and more baffling. 
Always a pretty girl, Doris really blooms 
as a beauty here. And her helpless- 
heroine role is full of hysterics that give 
her a dandy chance for emoting. (No 


songs for Doris. ) U-l, EASTMAN COLOR 
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new liquid makeup... 


glows on in seconds...lasts for hours! 
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EYES BY AZIZA 


7 In 9 soft-and-subtle shades, 
$1. Also available in purse- 


the liquid makeup that gives your complex- size plastic bottle, 59c. 


ion the come-touch-me texture, the tender For the finishing touch, 
° Tal fy . TTT: , ; ; Angel Touch Face Powder 
skin! It can happen to you! ANGELTOUCH is color, the luminous glow of a girl in love! in complementary shades; 
$1, 50c, 25c. 


. — ‘ . ° . ' All prices plus tax. 
ry it tonight...people will think youre in love! 


©1960, CHESEBROUGH-POND'S INC. 


Just touch on ANGEL TOUCH—and a light 


from within seems to glow through your 





Vampire Fancier 


Not too long ago, my friend and I went 
to see “Brides of Dracula.” Since I am 
interested in vampires, I really enjoyed 
the movie. 

Now will you pleas~ settle a disagree- 
ment? My friend said iaat Robert Cushing 
was the Vampire. I say it was David Peel. 
Who’s correct? 

MARGARET ROGERS 
Orange, Texas 


You’re right. The Vampire, Baron Mein- 
ster, was played by David Peel. Peter 
Cushing played Doctor Van Helsing.—Eb. 


A Fan 


I am a fan of Dodie Stevens and would 
be very happy if you printed this drawing 
of her in your wonderful magazine. 

JoHNNY OrtTIz 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Guess who this is? 
Surprised 


Just a short thank-you note for sending 
me the wonderful picture of Pat Boone. 
I certainly was surprised when I received 
it and especially so because I don’t have 
that particular photo. 

Joan KirkpricHT 
Rochester, N. Y. 





The Prettiest Singer 


Please print a story on Connie Francis. 

I think she’s the best singer I know of and 
the prettiest, too. 

Brenna WILLIAMS 

Silver Spring, Md. 


Your favorite appears on page 30.—Ev* 
The Cast 


Please tell me the cast of “Hercules Un- 
chained.” I saw the picture, but I don’t 
remember the stars. 

I. Porteci 
New York, N. Y. 


Hercules—Steve Reeves 
lole—Sylva Koscina 
Antaeus—Primo Carnera 
Omphale—Sylvia Lopez 
Ulysses—Gabriele Antonini 
Penelope—Patricia Della Rovere 


Burl Ives—and he also sings. 


He Comes From Illinois 


Could you please give us a picture of 
Burl Ives in this column? Since he came 
from Illinois, I have always been interested 
in his career. I thought he was simply 
wonderful as Big Daddy in “Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof” with Elizabeth Taylor and Paul 
Newman. Could you also tell me what other 
pictures he’s made besides “Big Country” 
and “Wind Across the Everglades” ? 

Mrs. A. Ropcers 
Hume, Il. 


Among Burl Ives’ many pictures, you might 
remember him in “Smoky,” “Green Grass 
of Wyoming,” “Station West,” “So Dear to 
My Heart,” “Sierra,’ and “East of 
Eden.” —Eb. 


The Greatest 


Bobby Rydell is by far, 

My very favorite singing star. 

Fabe and Rick just can’t compare, 

With his dazzling eyes and sparkling hair. 

His voice is dreamy, 

His looks are cool, 

I really flip for his “Swingin’ School.” 

If you ever see him, you'll know why I fell, 

For that swingin’ cat, Bobby Rydell. 
KatHy DoOMBROWSKI 
709 West Spring St. 
Utica, N.Y. 


Everybody thanks you. 
Congratulations, Peggy 


I think Peggy Wood should be congratu- 
lated for her magnificent portrayal of 
Naomi in “The Story of Ruth.” All the 
other stars were grand, too. By the way, 
who played the part of Tebah, the child 
who was sacrificed? 

Jimmie O’QuINN 
Colfax, La. 


We're sure Peggy Wood and the whole cast 
thanks you for your nice compliment. 
Tebah was played by little Daphna Ein- 
horn.—Eb. 


Three, Four or Six? 


My mother and I were trying to figure 
out who was right, she or I. Mother said 
Rosemary Clooney has six children and I 
said three or four. Not too long ago, we 
saw her on TV and she looked like she was 
expecting again. Is this so? 

SALLY SWEENEY 
Columbus, Ohio 


It's so! Rosemary Clooney and husband 
Jose Ferrer are expecting their sixth child, 
so your mom was almost right. Right now, 
the Ferrers have three wonderful boys and 
two adorable girls—and they haven't given 
up yet. Guess they like kids! !—Eb. 


A Change 


I would like to thank both the staff of 
PHotopiay and Ruth Britten for the won- 
derful story about Princess Grace Kelly in 
the September issue of PHoropLay. To me 
it was a change from the ordinary articles 
to something more precious. I miss Grace 
Kelly and I hope the day comes when she 
can make a comeback. 

Jim DonNELLY 
Portland, Oreg. 


We're very happy you were pleased with 

our article and if you turn to page 21, 
, ,. . 

we're sure you'll be even happier.—Eb. 





Write to Readers Inc., Photoplay, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. We regret we cannot 
answer or return unpublished letters. To start 
fan clubs or write stars, contact their -studios. 














































































DEAR EDITOR: 


I have three big problems. First, I am 
eleven years old in the sixth grade. The 
boys started to like girls at the first of the 
year and one boy liked me for two weeks 
and then ran away with another girl. I 
think I’m over it. But should I try 
again? Second, I have found another boy 
in the other class and I don’t know 
about anything that goes on in there. 
Something happened about five weeks ago 
and it took me about one week to find 
out about it. (It was about another girl.) 
But he still carries my books. Should I 
worry? Third, I ride the school bus and 
a boy in the eighth grade sometimes sits 
with me and he saves me a seat. What 
should I do? 

SHERYL 

Texas 


Dear SHERYL: 

About that first boy: If at first you don’t 
succeed. . . . And the second: Just keep 
your eye on those books. As for that third 
boy: Smile prettily and say thank you. 


DEAR EDITOR: 


I am very good friends with this girl. 
Every time she comes up to my room she 
nosies into all my personal belongings. 
Then she starts banging on the baby 
grand piano (which gets it out of tune). 
I never did that in her house or anyone 
else’s! How could I politely tell her what 
a nuisance she is? 

CYNTHIA 

New York 


Dear CYNTHIA? 
Tell her bluntly to tone down her man- 
ners or you'll have to audition for a new 


friend. 


DEAR EDITOR: 


I like a boy an awful lot. He’s real cute 
and a terrific dancer and a pretty big 
wheel around school. Even my father 
likes him, and that’s saying something! 
But in spite of all this, I have a problem 
which I can’t solve and which is serious. 
What I wonder is, should I like him? 
He’s 5’ 644” and I'm 5’ 634”. 

SuE 

Tacoma, Washington 


Dear Sue: 
Why not? It makes such a little dif- 
ference. 





P.S. Look for your letters here every month. 
We're sorry we can’t answer them personally. 





Please turn the page 
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time page! 

Imagine you, falling in love... strolling 


* § pace 
along together knowing this is ‘‘for keeps.”’ 
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Only a perfect diamond can refiect full 
brilliance and beauty. This is a rare gem 
of flawless clarity, fine gem color and 
meticulous modern cut .. . found always 
in the center diamond of every Keepsake 
engagement ring. ¢ 


The Keepsake Certificate, signed by your } 
jeweler, gives written proof of perfect 
quality. It also gives protection against 
loss of diamonds, plus trade-in privilege 
toward a larger Keepsake. 


Caution: Only an authorized Keepsake 
Jeweler (listed in the yellow pages) can 
offer you the guaranteed protection of 
Keepsake Diamond Rings. Choose from 
many lovely Keepsake styles, each with the 
name ‘‘Keepsake’’ in the ring and on the tag. 


Rings from top to bottom: JULIET Ring $575. Also 500 
to 2475. wecees Ring 175.—MURRAY Ring $400. Also 
200 to 750. Wed ~" ing 25.—SHIRE — $175. Wed- 
ding Ring 87.50. Prices include Federal tax. Rings 
enlarged to show details. @Trade-Mark registered. 


A. H. POND CO., INC., PRODUCERS OF 
KEEPSAKE AND STARFIRE DIAMOND RINGS 





; © KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 


Please send new |6é-pg. booklet on planning engagements and weddings, 
with advice on wedding attire, etc.; and booklet on ring selection. Also 
include name of nearest Keepsake Jeweler and offer of beautiful ‘Bride's 
Keepsake Book" ($5 value for $1.50). | enclose 0c. P 12-60 





Addr 





City. Co State. 











faster, closer, gentler feminine grooming 


wew 


Elésance 


Model LSM, $21.50* 


...todoa 


% 
« 


r 


delicate job 
quickly ! 


Sey fon 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 


This wonderful new Elegance has a Queen Size shaving area— 
almost twice the size of other lady shavers—to give you the 
fastest and closest in feminine grooming. And Elegance 

is so gentle. Special “Guardian Rollers” protect delicate skin, 
no nicks or cuts—ever! In Parisienne Pink and Brittany Blue. 


SEE THE Queen dize DIFFERENCE 


Sunbeam 


Latger shaving area gives 
faster, gentle grooming. 


ORDINARY 
‘i= Average-~ - 
-_ shaving areas 
_pordinary-shaver | 














Small—takes extra 
time and attention. 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION, Dept.238 


maot Chicago 50, Illinois Canada: Toronto 18 


THE J GEST ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


©S.C, @SUNBEAM, LADY SUNBEAM, ELEGANCE 


*RECOMMENDED RETAIL PRICES 
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continued 


confidentially... 


Still searching for that Pen Pal? 


these kids. 


Rectina RICHTER 


| (13a) Polling 191 
| ub. Neumarkt/Opf. 


West, Germany 


Rospert HOLLANDER 
Libano 1437, Carrasco 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


| Miss B. MacKenzie 


3 Georges Crescent 
Lakemba,NewSo. Wales 
Australia 


Mapia Fouap 

Omar Ebn El Khattab 
Saad Zagloul 

Ismailia, Egypt, 
U.A.R. 


Gtort1A WATERHOUSE 
53 Dunstall Rd. 
Halesowen 
Birmingham, England 


PRoMILLA Roy SiIncu 
39 Meena Bagh 
Maulana Azad Road 
New Delhi — 11 
India 


Dona ELAINE EpMING 
Glen Flore, Wisc. 


PFC STANLEY BAKER 
Mortar Battery, 

Ist B.G. 8th Cav. 

Ist Cav. Div. APO 24 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JACQUELINE FARRELL 
Boekenberglei 88 
Deurne Zuid 
Antwerp, Belgium 


ANN BAEVRE 
Eiksv. 42A 
Baerum, Norway 


Rose Ramos 
931 McKimmon Rd. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Russ CHARLES 
320 W. 6th North 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Miss NaspiLA MANSOUR 
Mansour’s Building 
Hamra Street 

Beirut, Lebanon 


Gunars BIRKMANIS 
P.K. 285, Riga, 
Latvia, U.S.S.R. 


So are 


We suggest you get together. 


ANTONIO FIGUEIREDO 
P.O. Box 10 
Quelimane 
Mozambique 

Port. East Africa 


Leora BorpDAcu 
7A Ben-Yehuda Str. 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


Joy GonzALez 

La Chatelainie 

St. Blaise (Neuchatel ) 
Switzerland 


Foap MEMAR 

South Bawarda, S.Q. 
1439, Abadan. 

So. Iran 


HELEN ONG 
P.O. Box 348 
Jesselton 


British No. Borneo 


Sanpy PoutTrRe 
P.O. Box 2012 
Oxnard, Calif. 





| FRANCES DREADDY 
Fox Harbour 
Placentia Bay 
Newfoundland, Can. 


| Foo Yenc KHEAN 
1558 Jalan Esa, 
Kluang, Johore 
Malaya 


SH1RAz PooNnJA 
P.O. Box 849 
Zanzibar 


(B.E.A.) 


Miss SHeRMY FLoop 
Glebe Rd. 

Pemproke East 
Bermuda, 


(B.D.A.) 


CiiFrForDO NUNEZ 
Mercedes, Catbalogan 
Samar 


Pi. 


CARLETA HAYES 
3629 Beacon St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Louise RutH 
12501 W. Forest Dr. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


ELin SiGuROARD 
Miotin 13, Selfoss, 
Iceland 








Need members for a fan club? Want a pen pal? 
Like to exchange fads? Write: Confidentially, 
Photoplay, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


















































































Stop wishing—start doing 
O10 Gre 08! 
Kaye) < 
& 7 
DEAR FASHION EDITOR, | , hy 7 
= _ I belong to a cooking club that meets Oe esl y) 
once a week. The club members are / 
boys and girls who go steady and who to day i 
¢ + ure interested in cooking as an art. We 
discuss recipes and cook one main dish — 
> * at each meeting. Do you believe aprons 
for each member would be a nice Christ- 
: 7 mas gift, and, if so, do you think they 
should all be the same or different? 
Betty STERNS 
~ y Boston, Mass. 
¢ ’ A very lovely idea . . . and by all means 
give all the members the same apron. Why 
. F not make them with easy Simplicity Pat- 
tern #3206 (pictured here) in red and 
white striped denim? This style is good for 
both boys and girls and the pockets grand 
for keeping tools at hand.—F asuH10n Epitor 
~ ~ 
< » 
DEAR FASHION EDITOR, 
“~*~ My daughter Rita is always “falling apart” at school. Use world-famous, glamorous 
. % Do you know of an inexpensive sewing kit that I can IN 
give her for Christmas? Small enough to put in her a e S tle 
» school locker? I know Rita will appreciate this gift. i 
SALLy MILKIN H alr & O | Oy & 
Washington, D.C. 
RINSES IN...SHAMPOOS OUT 
Coats and Clark puts out a black-vinyl-covered 344 by 
5 inch kit that Rita should love. Named “Sew ’n Go” Nestle Colorinse—quick, easy- 
it contains ten spools of Size 50 “O.N.T.” mercerized to-use. Glorifies your natural hair 
; : ‘ : shade, lights-up every strand with 
sewing thread in a variety of colors, two spools of “ fie beautiful color-highlights. Removes 
“O.N.T.” Heavy Duty thread, a thimble, scissors, tape Ve k dulling soap film, makes hair easier 
measure, needlethreader, and two needles—enough to Sew KN, Ao Kt to manage. 12 shades stay color- 
hold her together! Sells at $1.49.—Fasnion Epiror true ‘till’ your next shampoo. Jo¥ 
NESTLE COLORINSE 
a . Nestle Colortint intensifies your own 
hair shade OR gives you thrilling 
NEW color. Colortint also beautifies 
“=” DEAR FASHION EDITOR, gray and white hair...blends-in 
f : gray and faded streaks. Stronger 
I am the grandmother of two little girls than arinse... but not a permanent 
who stay with me. As a child I enjoyed dye. Colortint lasts through 3 
making dolls and I wonder if there are " shampoos. 10 exquisite shades. 35¢ 
any simple and inexpensive “make-it- NESTLE COLORTINT 
“a” yourself” dolls available so that I can 
= = show these children this old fashion art. 
Frances HiGHTOWER 
+e Denver, Colo. 
Bondex puts out a neat little package 
from which you make their “Bondy” doll. 
Be This box contains 4 pieces of “Bondex” 
Hot Iron Fabric as well as the doll itself. 
ee Front is printed (as shown here) while 
the back is designed and made by you 
from the patterns enclosed in the pack- 
age. Simply iron on the back design, stuff 
the doll with old nylons, and sew up the Pe a 
opening in the legs. Washable, too, and COLORS YOUR HAIR 
only 50¢ for the kit—FasHion Epitor MUROUT GLE AGH Oe ee 


® 
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SANITARY BRIEF 


Keeps you cool and calm’cause they 
fit to a fare-thee-well—feel like noth- 
ing at all. All-Acetate tricot, water- 
proof panel. White or Pink; $1.85. 
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Liz and Eddie's 
Wedding 


Present 


to Debbie 


It isn’t something that can be 
bought with money. It isn’t a present 
that can be done up in fancy paper, 
satin ribbon and a frilly bow. It really 
can't be gift-wrapped. 

But for all that, it’s a wonderful 
gift—a wedding present to Debbie. 
And a surprise—because it comes 
from Liz and Eddie. 

We can almost see Debbie’s face 
as she receives it. Perhaps she has 
just come from one of her long, busy 


workdays, and feels, oh but it’s good 


to get home to the children, to Carrie 
and little Todd. She swings them up 
in her arms, hugs and kisses them, 
laughs with them. And only when she 
sets them down again does she see the 
small white envelope addressed to 
her—in that so familiar handwriting. 
She opens it at once, a look of won- 
dering on her face, takes out the sheet 
of note paper closely written on both 
sides. 

“Dear Debbie,” she reads, “There 


are so many things we'd love to say 








Would Debbie take the gift in the same spirit that Liz and Eddie sent it? 


tu you, only it isn’t easy to find all the 
right words. But we'll try. To begin 
with, we're honestly and truly glad 
that now you, too, are going to have 
a chance at happiness. We send you 
our sincere wishes for a good mar- 
riage, and we want you to know it 
comes straight from our hearts. What- 
ever went wrong in the past has noth- 
ing to do with our hopes for the best 
of futures. 

“We have another reason for writ- 


ing to you. Because if ever two people 


know how you're feeling at this time. 
it's Elizabeth and 1. All you ask is 
the right to be happy—but you can’t 
help feeling pressured that people are | 
ganging up on Harry—and on you, | 
too, for falling in love with him. We 
know how that is. 

“We don’t know Harry Karl, but | 
we know you, and we don’t think 
youd choose a husband who wasn't | 
a fine man. We can't go along with | 
those smears on him—that he’s a rich | 


playboy (Continued on page 84) | 


® 
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SANI-SCANTS 


Strategic seep-and-see-proof panel 
gives full protection. Second-skin 
fit assures minimum detection. All- 
acetate tricot; White, Pink, $1.50. 




















Sara Llamiltonl> 


Here and There: A woman shopper approached the 
blond young man arranging his wares on a shop shelf. “I 
see this is an Oriental shop,” she observed, “but you don’t 
look like an authority on Eastern art to me. May I please 
speak to the manager?” “I’m the manager,” admitted the 
blond young man who turned out to be Tab Hunter. And 
the woman, who suddenly recognized Tab, was so flustered 
she practically bought out his Beverly Drive shop. . . . Ty 
Hardin is a completely changed man since his wife Andra 
Martin walked out of the marriage Ty refused to take seri- 
ously. Today, the hero of TV’s “Bronco” series lives in a 
dormitory room at U.C.L.A. and teaches a Bible class on 
Sundays. His friends at Warners’ studio are dumbstruck. . . . 
Gary Crosby, who wed Las Vegas showgirl Barbara 
Stuart, was a-twitter with nervousness during the ceremony 
but seems calmer and happier now than he’s been for some 
time. All four Crosby lads have gained brides from the 
Vegas chorus lines and all seem quite content, especially 
Lindsay who recently became the father of a young son. . . 

Now that Molly Bee has become twenty-one and quite 
grown-up, her friends are trying to persuade her to dispense 
with that pony-tail hairdo with the ribbon bow on top. In 
my opinion, Molly Bee would 
look much prettier with her 
hair cut loose and short. Don’t 
you think? Although I think 
we'll all agree, Molly is cute 
as a button with any hairdo. 


I couldn't help notice how star- 


ry-eyed the John Paynes are. 


Fred, with wife June and 
Freddy Karger, isn’t scared. 
























INSIDE 





See a change in Edd and Roger? I do. 


On the Set: Efrem Zimbalist, Roger Smith and Edd 
Byrnes gave me a hearty greeting when I stepped onto the 
“77 Sunset Strip” set in search of news. “Come on, Sara,” 
Edd said kiddingly, “let’s see how movies are made.” So 
directly behind the camera, we gawked like yokels at Roger 
Smith who was going through a scene. “You two nearly 
broke me up,” he complained to us later, which, of course, 
was our intention. I asked Edd about Asa Maynor. “Haven't 
seen Asa in weeks,” he said. So I presume that the romance 
is over. Funny thing, but I noticed something different in 
the hair arrangements of each of these stars. That dashing 
touch of gray in Efrem’s hair had entirely disappeared. 
Roger has suddenly become a curly-locks and Edd’s pompa- 
dour had flattened out considerably. “Since I’ve been pro- 
moted from parking lot boy to part-time detective, I’m more 
conservative about my hair,” Edd grinned. But you know, I 
never did get the chance to find out about the other two. 


Star on the Roof: Jane Wyman was all aflutter the 
night her ex-husband, orchestra leader Freddy Karger, 
opened at the most beautiful room in town, the Hilton Ho- 
tel’s Star On The Roof. Jane and Freddy have remained the 
dearest of friends. Waved to John Payne and his attractive 
wife across the way and later Fred MacMurray and his 
cute bride June Haver came by my table to greet designer 
Don Loper and actress Sylvia Sydney who has been tour- 
ing the country in smash plays. I congratulated Fred on his 
wonderful acting job in “The Apartment.” “I’m still getting 
threatening letters from wives about it,” Fred laughed. 























A Line or Two: Rumor has it that 
Fabian has a new love! In fact, they 
say Fabe is so enchanted with pretty 
Joan Wynne, he took her home to meet 
his mother, . . . Elvis invited his dad 
and his dad’s bride to visit him in Holly- 
wood while he made “Flaming Star.” El 
is completely enchanted with beautiful 
Dolores Del Rio who plays his mother 
in the film. And Dolores thinks Elvis a 
fine young man and an excellent actor. 
... Rumor also has Bobby Darin mak- 
ing few friends among the “Come Sep- 
tember” cast and crew in Rome. And 
even more rumors have Rock Hudson wandering about 
alone and lonely through the Roman streets like a lost soul. 
I do wish Rock would find someone gracious and companion- 


derful would come along to sweep that doll Sandra Dee off 
her feet. It’s about time Sandra and Romance got together. 
... Rod Taylor, Jim Arness, John Smith and Luana 
Patten traveled to San Francisco to join the Hearst Youth 
program and had themselves a ball. So did Tom Tryon, 
Betty Lynn and Mr. & Mrs. Roger Smith. . . . The big 
question in Hollywood today is whether or not the Arthur 
Miller-Marilyn Monroe marriage can 
survive the reams of publicity reaped 
from Marilyn’s rumored crush on Yves 
Montand. Mr. Montand, who frankly 
discussed the situation in the newspapers, 
expressed concern over the feelings of 
his wife, Simone Signoret. But who 
worried over Mr. Miller or considered 
his feelings? No one at all. So, who 
knows about the future of this marriage? 
. . . Bits of flotsam and jetsam have 
Lana Turner and Fred May arguing 
in public with hints the couple will not 
wed despite the fact they’ve already 
taken out a marriage license. . . . And 
Kim Novak’s announcement she will 
indeed wed director Richard Quine is 
surely to be taken with a grain of salt. 


Newlyweds Luana Patten and John Smith were still honeymooning when 
they joined the stars’ trek to San Francisco for a youth program. 


Roger and Vici kept things from getting dull. 





Joan and Fabe: This romance is for real! 


Tom Tryon took special care of Betty Lynn, who 
may become his wife for real as well as on TV. 


a e 7 ik 


At Ricksha Club. Rod and Mai Tai. 


Set News: Troy Donahue dashed by me on the new 
“SurfSide Six” set like a man in a hurry. “Oh hello,” he 
paused to say. “I have the rest of the day off and I’m rushing 
to get my auto license renewed. It expires today.” And off he 
flew. .. . Diane McBain, I decided after watching a scene 
or two, is one of the prettiest girls in town and a fine little 
actress. But what a way to make a living! With the tempera- 
ture a high ninety, Diane in a fur coat and Van Williams 
in a heavy sport coat, were all but panting on that back lot 
set. Van, of course, is one of my favorites. A former Navy 
deep sea salvage worker and something of a hero in his line, 

he couldn’t be nicer or simpler if he tried. 


Party News: Martha Hyer, who lives 
“high in the sky” above Hollywood, in- 
vited her friends for a get-together be- 
fore showing us her latest movie “Desire 
in the Dust.” With Raymond Burr, 
who plays Martha’s father in the film, I 
admired the view from Martha’s windows 
and her lovely new paintings. “By the 
way, how come you never lose a court 
case on the ‘Perry Mason’ show?,” | 
asked Raymond. “Because I’m paid not 
to,” he said honestly. The prettiest girls 
present were Julia Meade, TV’s “com- 
mercial queen,” and Arlene Dahl 
whose two-toned red hair was wound 
close to her head. (Please turn the page) 
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INSIDE 


STUFF 


continued 


Farewells: Patti Page came over to my table at the 
Johnny Mathis garden party with hand reached out in 
greeting. “I’m Patti Page,” she said, “and | think we should 
know each other.” | heartily agreed, for Patti, who is so 
wonderful in “Dondi,” has long been one of my favorites. 
Johnny, himself, buzzed by with the distressing news | had 
scared him to death by showing up at his concert rehearsals. 
“I did everything wrong,” he moaned. He fibbed. He was 
wonderful and he knew it. Clint Eastwood of the “Raw- 
hide” series and his attractive wife sat down at our table for 
refreshments and never have | seen such a happy, easy, nat- 
ural couple. Clint and his TV partner Erie Fleming are not 
only “tall in the saddle” but 
delightful to know. The party, 
given Johnny by his manager. 
Helen Noga, was a farewell 
to the singer who was off to 
Manila and points east. On 
hand to wish him well were 
his many friends, among them 
Philip and Dennis Crosby, 
Barbara Rush, Lee Rem- 
ick, Bill Colleran and, of 
course, every songwriter in 
town. ... Hear Gary Cooper’s 
pretty daughter Maria turned 
into the most popular miss 


Doug and Barbara: serious? _London has seen in years. 




















Hope and Glenn had fun—-till it was time to say goodbye. 


New Love? They were having a wonderful time at the 
“Ice Follies” premiere, but Hope Lange wore a pensive 
expression when she bid goodbye to Glenn Ford who took 
off for Europe and the movie “Four Horsemen of the Apo- 
calypse.” Glenn took his mother with him and some say 
Hope’s love traveled along with him. . . . Young Doug Me- 
Clure, co-star of the new TV series, “Checkmate,” had the 
time of his life with Barbara Luna. Is there anything here? 


%. 





, Gary Cooper’s winning this rowing race with his daughter, but when they visited London, there was no holding Maria back. 

















Lunch at Warners: Bob Conrad, one of the “Hawaiian 
Eye” stars, gave up his daily hour at the studio gym to lunch 
with me in Warners’ Green Room and to chat freely of his 
home and family. And what a well-adjusted family it is. For 
instance, Bob told me about a recent trip he and his wife and 
two small daughters took through central California. Every- 
where, even in the smallest towns, the fans recognized and 
besieged Bob for his autograph. “Why are you writing on 
those pieces of paper?” his bewildered children asked. “Oh, 
it’s something about my job,” Bob said, and passed it off. 
One day, the older of his little daughters, who had been play- 
ing with neighbor children, asked Bob a puzzling question: 
‘Daddy, are you an actor or a movie star?” “I’m an actor,” 
Bob said. “You see, people who are actors live in an apart- 
ment as we do. Stars live in Beverly Hills and have swimming 
pools.” “Oh,” said the little girl, completely satisfied with 
the explanation. And, incidentally, here’s one actor who takes 
a genuine interest in you, his fans, going over your letters 
with tender seriousness, 

often working at his studio 
office until late into the 
night. “Interest in my 
fans may not make me a 
star,” says Bob, “but it 
makes for better under- 
standing between us.” And 
how very right he is. 
This and That: Connie 
Stevens was the proudest 
young lady in town show- 
ing off her ten-year-old 
half-sister, Ava Maria, and 
half- 
brother, Johnny. During 
their visit here, the kids 
were the pets of the studio. 
And no wonder. Young 
Johnny, who scored on 
Broadway in the play 
. sine “Green Willow,” is all set 

Eva Marie and Jeff had a ball. for his play, “A 
Death in the Family,” and 
Ava has an offer to step into the Mary Martin show “Sound 
of Music” this season. No wonder Connie beamed. . . . The 
three most wanted men in Hollywood today are Cary 
Grant, Efrem Zimbalist and Yves Montand, in that or- 
der. There isn’t an actress in the business who wouldn’t give 
her capped eye-teeth to play opposite one of these three. 
With Cary, powerful enough to pick and choose his own, the 
choice boils down to Efrem and Yves, with Efrem a fair 
edge over the Frenchman. And happy was Lana Turner to 
grab the Zimbalist charmer for her current film, “By Love 
Possessed,” and more than happy was Ingrid Bergman to 
land Montand for her movie “Time on Her Hands.” . . . 
Eva Marie Saint and hubby, Jeff Hayden, had a grand 


time at the “Ice Follies” premiere. 


her seven-year-old 





a aa 


next 


... The famous Kowloon 
restaurant in Hollywood keeps a chain across the booth that 
was Stephen Boyd’s favorite. Even Edd Byrnes couldn’t 
break down their resolution to keep it exclusively Boyd’s 
until the actor returns from movie-making overseas. 





Twosomes: the Bob Conrads, Connie Stevens and John Ashley. 


Cal York’s Jottings: Doris Day is still 
glowing with pleasure over being named “Star of the Year” 
by the Theater Owners of America. .. . Donald O’Connor 
beaming over his new son Don. “But he’s not to be called 
Junior,” Don tells me. The O’Connors are also the parents of 
two little girls. . . . Twentieth Century-Fox lifted Millie 
Perkin’s suspension. . .. Alana Ladd happy over her job 
‘77 Sunset Strip” segment and the fact her good friend 
Peter Fonda, Henry’s son, traveled to Hollywood to see her. 
Could be a romance for these two. 


. 


ina 


... Connie Francis won 
another gold record which is getting to be a habit with this 
popular young singer. . . . Lori Nelson and composer-con- 
ductor Johnny Mann may be “Mann” and wife any minute 
now and are they happy. . . . The warmest romance in town 
is that of Jean Simmons and director Richard Brooks 
which doesn’t set too well with Stewart Granger. 

Lauren Bacall was named by Jason Robard’s wife in a 
separation action. Friends predict that, when he’s free, 
Lauren will wed Jason, who bears an almost uncanny re- 
semblance to her late husband, Humphrey Bogart. 





Lauren and Jason tried to hide when their secret came out. 


Bits and Bites: While poor Debbie Reynolds wore herself 
out selling tickets all over Las Vegas to the Thalian Charity 
Ball, a hot piece of news trailed along. It began when a 
columnist reported Harry Karl had bought Debbie a $32,- 
000 full-length white mink coat as a wedding present. Along 
with that Benedict Canyon home Harry is rumored to have 
bought his bride-to-be, and also all those jewels and presents. 
In short, what has Liz got that Debbie hasn’t, except Eddie 
Fisher? And speaking of Eddie, his days as a singer seem 
to be over and from now on Eddie will concentrate on Liz’s 
career and be a movie producer. Good luck to you, Eddie! 
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GET SET FOR THE KIND OF 
MALE-FEMALE EXPLOSION OF EXCITEMENT 


YOU HAVENT SEEN IN YEARS WITH 


LOLLOBRIGIDA an». MONTAND 


One stunning scene after 


“a sensualists 
. a. 
ever 


~ played 


with life! 


> another explodes the 
most dangerous 
{ game six 
» 
Sw phism ™ 


JOSEPH E. LEVINE presents 


RCELLO MELINA YVES 


GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA- BRASSEUR-MASTROIANNI-MERCOURI- MONTAND » WHERE THE HOT WIND BLows'! 


From a novel by with PAOLO | D Hear THE AMES BROTHERS sing “WHERE THE HOT WIND BLOWS” 
ROGER VAILLAND -STOPPA - Directed by ULES ASSIN - An M-G-M Release Music by JIMMY McHUGH - Lyrics by BUDDY KAYE 


STARTS NOV. 10th AT LEADING THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





THE WHISPERS ABOUT 
-  PRINGESS GRACE 


- 


AND HER HUSBAND 


> : sr r , ae 





ller fathers death had brought Grace and Rainier together temporarily. 






but the eOssips said they d part again and go their separate. lonely Ways 





ae 


in public, the royal family seemed - 


4 


~*~ 


The first ugly rumor was born exact- 
ly at 10:45 P.M. on the night of June 
30th, when Princess Grace of Monaco 


—wearing a large orange straw hat 


with narrow brim and bowler-shaped 


crown on her long, recently coiffed 
shoulder-length hair, a white suit, 
simple costume jewelry, and blue 
shoes—descended the movable ramp 
from the Pan American jet airliner 
and faced the swarms of newsmen 
and photographers at New York’s 
Idlewild Airport. As one reporter 


In the palace courtyard, Grace stood apart from Rainier as he talked. 


To Albert, the only trouble about today was: “I can’t choose. | want them all.” 


" 


Albert and Caroline are too young 
to understand. Like any mother, 
Grace kept trouble away from them. 









in private . 


=a ¥ & 
‘ i 


relaxed and happy, but 





aess 


a 


’ 





\ 





oe 
> 


pushed forward to get closer to the 





Princess and her companion-secre- 
tary, Phyllis Blum, he said bluntly, 
“Something’s fishy! Where’s the 
Prince? Where’s Rainier?” 

In the days that followed, while 
the Princess hardly ever left the bed- 
. side of her father, John B. Kelly, Sr., 
at Women’s Medical College Hospital 



















in Philadelphia where he was recup- 
“ erating from major abdominal sur- 
gery, the newspapermen did not 


divulge the (Continued on page 82) 


He tugged at Rainier to get his 
attention and Daddy smiled, no 
different than he alwavs was. 
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If I 

were 

Lana 

Turner 

I'd never 

have to 

WOrrTy ... 
thought Sandra 
Dee, : 
picking up her 
good luck 
Teddy Bear 
and saying 
good morning 


to her dog. It 


was Saturday 


24 





and al- 
ready 11 0’clock. 


She never 


liked to get up. 


Not even when 
her mother 
tried ““smoking”’ 
her out by 


frying bacon 


“qutiaaiedibasiine (Continued on page 89) 
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brother, 


a good thing 


nobody can 


read daydreams... 


-o2rr” 


SS BO FP OMe ° 
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“Daydreaming again?” Miss Klampt asked. Fabian almost confessed. 


Fabian sat at his desk in the little studio schoolhouse, alone in the 
room except for the teacher, Miss Klampt. And he was having an awful 
time keeping his mind on the subject. Usually he liked current events— 
a fellow should know what’s going on in the world. But today he 
couldn’t seem to help himself, he kept staring off into space—while his 
mind goofed off on its own. He just couldn’t seem to concentrate. . . . 

“Now that the United States is off the gold standard,” Miss Klampt 
was saying, “and the value of the dollar has (Continued on page 88) 


what you’d find out about Fabian... 





if you could read daydreams 





FABIAN: 


daydreams 


could 


really get me 


Bbour- Wm r- bee 


continued 









that’s me. 


Girls 

Ob meLebetel 
me. 

I know 
just what 


to say. 
Mink for Mom. 


Everyday’s 








Tuesday 
made my 
dream come true: 


all 


by CONNIE FRANCIS 
as told to MARCIA BORIE 


It scared me—the way I 
was falling for Adam. What 
if it turned out like all 


the other times? 


ill | mess up everything again? 


Everybody was talking at once and I’d never seen so many flashbulbs 
go off in my life. We were at a hotel in London, and I was an honored 
guest at a very nice party. But I felt more like a sardine surrounded 
by a school of whales. I didn’t know which way to swim first! Sud- 
denly, hemmed in as I was, I felt a tap on my shoulder. I turned 
around—and my heart stopped. There was this blond boy, wearing a 
sport jacket and open-neck shirt, and hie hair looking like it was cat 
with an eggbeate:, all chapped in front But his smile made him so 


ha. asome | guiped. tHe smiled down on me (Continued 0.. page 69) 












hysterical 


° a4 ° 
history Movies wont last — 
of hollywood 


I give them only a few years...” 


D. W. GRIFFITH 


Pictures that moved were a nickelodeon novelty in 1896, but movies really began with 
“The Birth of a Nation.” We were too young to read the subtitles then, so we've made 


up our own. What were these Hollywood history-makers? Guess — don’t peek at page 56. 
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by CONNIE FRANCIS 


as told to MARCIA BORIE 


It scared me—the way I 
was falling for Adam. What 
if it turned out like all 


the other times? 





ill | mess up everything again? | 


Everybody was talking at once and I’d never seen so many flashbulb 
go off in my life. We were at a hotel in London, and I was an honore: 
guest at a very nice party. But I felt more like a sardine surrounde 


by a school of whales. I didn’t know which way to swim first! Su: 


"ea 


denly, hemmed in as I was, I felt a tap on my shoulder. I turne 
around—and my heart stopped. There was this blond boy, wearing 
sport jacket and open-neck shirt, and his hair looking like it was c’ 
with an eggbeater, all chopped in front. But his smile made him : 


handsome I gulped. He smiled down on me. (Continued on page 69 
















He called the ice cream 
‘““cornets,” and he had such a 
nice way with everyone 


we met. “Will I ever 


)? 


see him again?” I wondered. i 


We had such fun, that day 
Adam showed me London. We 
seemed to feel alike about 


everything—even babies ! 























(Silent Slide) “ONE MINUTE PLEASE WHILE 
THE OPERATOR REPAIRS THE BROKEN 
FILM ... PLEASE DO NOT STAMP, THE 
FLOOR MAY: CAVE IN.” 

... THE MANAGEMENT 


It was 1911 —people were flocking to the movies 
and haby carriages lined the streets outside 
theatres. “Movies are here to stay.” we predicted, 
and brought out a new kind of magazine for a 


thy new kind of fan. the movie fan. 


Ca 


: There was no sound in those dayvs—only the tinny 
How Abour MARY & DouG? ; ; 


hat GARBO thinks of Hourwoon tunes of an upright piano. There were few stars. 


PHOTOPLAY It was up to PHOTOPLAY and PHOTOPLAY 


readers to help boost Mary Pickfard. Lillian and 


* Sip ae 


Dorothy Gish, and Francis X, Bushman to star- 
dom. And it was sixteen years before we heard 
Al Jolson “sing in sound” and the birth of the 
talkies. 

Movies went West. Hollywood made history and 
PHOTOPLAY was there to recognize it. In 1920, 
we eave the first screen award, pre-dating Oscar 
by eight years. The fun, the ballyhoo and the 
glamour—we were there to record it, too. Movies 
grew up. So did PHOTOPLAY, Looking back, as 
we go into our fiftieth year, it all seems like only 


yesterday. Don’t you agree? 


PUBLISHER 





“The streets of 


Hollywood are paved with memories.’ 


PAGE 


434 


39 


42 


46 


48 


51 


56 


THE EDITORS OF PHOTOPLAY 


CONTENTS 


“THANKS FOR THE MEMORIES .. .’’ 


Blondes really do have more fun or . . . Sara Hamilton’s fifty years of 


Inside Stuff 


“MOVIES WON’T LAST... 1 GIVE THEM ONLY A FEW YEARS”’ 


Shoot-’em-ups, cut-’em-ups, love-’em-ups or . . . Our hysterical 
history of Hollywood in pictures 


“WE SHALL HAVE SEX AS LONG AS WE HAVE MEN AND WOMEN” 


Children under sixteen should be accompanied by adults or 


... You mean 
there were lovers before Elvis? 


‘“‘NO WOMAN IS A MYSTERY UNLESS SHE DRESSES THE PART”’ 
Why did Bette Davis wear that dress? or . . . The stars set the fashions 


““‘WHEN I WAS A KID, | WENT TO THE MOVIES TO SEE GLAMOROUS FACES”’ 


The face is familiar or ... How many of these stars do you still remember? 


“THEY ARE HUMAN, LIKE THE REST OF US” 
Whatever happened to Rin Tin Tin? or . . . Where are they now? 


“THERE WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS” 
They were great or ... 74 Faces We’ll Never Forget 


“ONLY THE AUDIENCE CAN MAKE A STAR”’ 
A super-duper, cinemaSCOOPic extravaganza or . . . Pick the Golden 
Anniversary winners and vote for your Gold Medal Favorites of 1960 
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How many memories do we share? If y, Ye yotter 
, LP 
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oll 


the memories... 


by SARA HAMILTON 





The first time | saw John Barry- 
more, he was having a permanent 
wave at Westmore’s Beauty Salon. 
Struck dumb, I stared through the 
open booth at the amazing spec- 
tacle in hair curlers. 

“Frump,” he growled at me with 


such vehemence. | fled down the 


' 

\ . 

hallway sideways. Mr. Barrymore, I 
: ; 

was told, was being readied for a 
' 

movie role. in “Beau Brummell.” 


Our second meeting took place 


across a luncheon table at Para- 





| mount studios. and for two wonder- 








'¥ewtien any of these people, turn to page 56 
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ful hours, Mr. Barrymore regaled 


me with cleaned-up stories of his 
life. On and off the stage. 

Our third and final meeting came 
about a year or two before his death 
when he invited me to his home for 
luncheon. I never saw Mr. Barry- 
more after that day. | never wanted 
to. The empty shell, the caricature 
that certain producers had made of 
his genius by cashing in on his name 
at the expense of his weakness—the 
same alcoholism that later brought 
such deep tragedy to his daughter 
Diana, too—made pitiful viewing. 

But I knew little of all this when 
I arrived from the East leaving be- 


hind my job as a junior high school 


principal. I gaped like a tourist 


when, from his open car, Valentino 
smiled in my direction one dav. and 
as I watched Norma Talmadge every 
morning driving from her~Holly- 
wood home to the studio. Adolphe 
Menjou, the dapper dresser of the 
movies, daily shopped at my gro- 
cers on Cahuenga Boulevard and I 
got to know Conrad Nagel, who had 
married a PHOTOPLAY staff writer 
and was my neighbor. Movies were 
still filmed in and about the streets 


and such (Please turn the page) 
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continued 


“Glamour is 
something 
housewives 
dont 


get at homes’ 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK 


“ . “ *S = - 
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stars as Theda Bara, Buster Keaton, © 


Wallace Beery, Marion Davies, Ra. 7 


mon Novarro and William Boyd, 
long before his “Hopalong Cassidy” 
fling, were popular idols. Clara Buy 
was the “It” girl but what was 
“it”? What I remember best is 
Clara, wide-eyed at the news that 
flowers could be telegraphed. “Sup- 
pose you do manage to get them 
over the wires,” she said. “How’|| 
you keep them fresh?” 
PHoToPLAY, the first movie mag- 
azine, was selling like hot cakes and 
PHOToPLAY readers chose their “{a- 
vorites’—Norma Talmadge, Harold 
Lloyd, Tom Mix, Mary Pickford. 
Douglas Fairbanks, Gloria Swanson. 
Pola Negri, Jackie Coogan and, of 
course, Valentino. The first movie 


award, the PHoTtopLay Gold Medal. 
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was given to “Humoresque” «nd 
Oscar hadn’t yet been born. 

But it wasn’t until the year 1‘ 30 
that I took up my pen to write or 
PHoTtopLay. And what compan. |! 
was in! Eleanor Roosevelt hac a 
PHoTOPLAY byline and so iid 
Robert Sherwood, Louis Bromfic!d. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Sherwe od 


Anderson, Mencken, Burns Mani le. 
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cod 


vile. 





What times they were. And as I 


look back, some faces seem more 


vivid, some voices more unforget- 
table than others. Perhaps some of 
my favorite memories are yours, too. 

My first major assignment as a 
staff member was a piece on a 
brand-new arrival, Jimmy Durante. 
“He has twelve hairs on the top of 
his head all violently curly and two 
bright eyes—one slightly blue,” I 
began, and Jimmy loved it. We’ve 
remained friends to this day. 

I heralded the arrival into movies 
—they were called “photoplays” 
then—of Amos and Andy and their 
dilapidated taxi cab, and wrote tales 
on the poise of Pola Negri, the glor- 
ies of Gloria Swanson and wrote 
a beauty column while interviewing 


Lucille Ball lying prone with two 


cotton pads over her eyes while the 
studio photographer snapped. 

The studios were beehives of ac- 
tivity in those Flirty Thirties as | 
flitted from one to the other, inter- 
viewing stars and gathering news. 
Janet Gaynor was the Queen of the 
old Fox lot (later 20th), Lucille 
Ball the liveliest dish at RKO, Garbo 


queened it at Metro, Bette Davis was 


emerging the favorite at Warners 
and Rita Hayworth was still a strug- 
gling player at Columbia. 

I remember sitting quietly with 
Dick Powell in his small house in 
the Valley through long free after- 
noons. Dick, then the singing-danc- 
ing-musical sensation of Warner 
Brothers, was then married to Joan 
Blondell and, as two old friends 
from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, we 
talked together for long hours at a 
time. And through the years as Dick 
married June Allyson and as he 
progressed to a top movie and TV 
producer, we remained the same 
friends as we were then. 

I loved to visit the hillside home 
of the late W. C. Fields, one of the 
greatest comedians of the day, a 


former Broadway star, a Ziegfeld 


favorite and Hollywood’s pet, whose 
high nasal twang and eternal battle 
with inanimate objects, had custom- 
ers rolling. “Ah, well, my little 
Chickadee,” I can still hear him say. 
reaching for the ever present mar- 
tini pitcher. Then, slyly, he’d add, 
“No man who hates small dogs and 
children can be all bad.” 


I remember a telephone call early 


one morning that had me racing off 
to Joan Crawford’s house for break- 
fast. Joan, still abed, was beside her- 
self. “I have something to tell you,” 
she confided. “I’m divorcing Doug- 
las.” I couldn’t believe my ears. 

I had watched, with bug-eyed in- 
terest, the romance between Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr. and Joan—who had 
metamorphized almost overnight 
from a plump redhead to a svelte 
freckle-faced beauty. Many times, in 
the M-G-M commissary, I had shud- 
dered as Joan lunched on plain 
crackers spread with mustard to 
shed the pounds. And I listened with 
fascination to the sweethearts’ spe- 
cial jargon—a sort of baby-talk lan- 


guage that no one understood but 


. Joan and Doug. 


As I gazed at Joan this early 


. 
-—; 


morning I realized she had had a 
tough time with her in-laws, Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
Sr., the Royalty of Hollywood. I re- 
called how unwelcome Joan had 
been made to feel and how utterly 
devastated she became when, at her 
first party at Pickfair, a guest acci- 
dentally stepped on the train of her 


formal gown (Please turn the page) 
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ae " 
There is 


no shortage 

of talent — 
just a shortage 
of talent 

to recegnize 
talent.’ 


-JERRY WALD 


continued 
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and off it came. How she suffered! 

Of course, I had no way of know- 
ing Joan was embarking on a mar- 
riage career of four husbands or 
that Doug’s best friend, Franchot 
Tone, was to become her next one. 
But firsthand I did know something 
about our “Royal Family.” 

I had been trying for some time 
to see Mary and Doug for a new 
PHOTOPLAY story when, suddenly, 
out of the blue came a telephone 
call. A car would pick me up within 
the hour and I was to be delivered 
to the Royal box at the Olympic 
games held in Los Angeles that year 
of 1932. 

Just how I was to secure story 
material between the exploits of the 
discus throwers, wasn’t clear. But 
soon the games were over. With a 
plea from me, Doug Sr., who'd left 
the box first, helped me down. Then 
suddenly I discovered I was to be 
left behind, very much on my own. 

Miles from anywhere with no way 
of getting home, I begged him for a 
lift. With a wave of the hand, I was 
seated up front with the chauffeur, 
while from the depth of their luxuri- 
ous limousine Mary and Doug 
nodded to cheering fans. Feeling 
like a cross between a female foot- 
man and a very poor relation, in- 
deed, I rode home in silence. 

In those days, Mr. Cecil B. De 
Mille was by far the most colorful 
personality in the entire industry— 
actors included. His penchant for 
wearing puttees and riding breeches 
on sets, his cap on backwards, his 
megaphone in hand and his imperial 
presence as he parted Red Seas or 
destroyed Babylon with a wave of 
the hand—what a story. It almost 
wrote itself. 

Too, tales of the cantankerous 
producer Sam Goldwyn made amus- 
ing dinner party conversation in 


those days. (Continued on page 78) 
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anny Movies wont last — 
of hollywood 


I give them only a few years...” 


D. W. GRIFFITH 





Pictures that moved were a nickelodeon novelty in 1896, but movies really began with 
“The Birth of a Nation.” We were too young to read the subtitles then, so we've made 


up our own. What were these Hollywood history-makers? Guess — don’t peek at page 56. 









































3. You two go find your own spot! 4....And we only had three lessons. 
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6. When did you first think you were different? 



































10. But all we need is a little push! 


9. Tennis anyone? 
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11. Would you believe it, I’ve got a cold! 12. Hah! You missed!! 
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' 13. I didn’t believe them—that you wore contact lenses... 14. People used to take advantage of me. 























15. Damn it! She knows I hate sugar in my coffee! 16. Why didn’t someone tell me it’s a dead-end street? ?.?? 
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“We shall 
have SEX — 


as long 


“I can’t stand those long, wet 


drippy kisses,’ John Wayne 











said recently. But whatever the 
heroes of the screen think, “these 


passionate lovers brought new and im- 
h proved standards of kissing to the farmer’s daughter.” And 

as Wwe ave through the years things haven’t changed much. Not since 
the Twenties when Ramon Novarro, Valentino and John Gil- 


55 bert introduced the sultry, black-haired Latin lover and con- 
} en and V9) eo) men. vinced moviegoers love was here to stay and Elvis sure to come! 


LOUIS B. MAYER 





Robert Taylor 





Robert Taylor’s dark good looks were in t! 
great lover tradition, although perha} 
more subdued. Here with Janet Gaynor, h 
brooding eyes drew feminine raptures, t 
likes of which hadn’t been so fully pr: 


voked until Elvis came on the scen 





















John Barrymore 


John Barrymore in_ his 
heyday had been called 
the handsomest man in 
the world and was tagged 
throughout life as the great 
profile. In his early films 
like “Don Juan” he was 
accused of just having to 
put his best profile forward 
to melt female hearts. Later, 
here with Louise Campbell, 
he was able to overcome his 
profile, go on to be known 
as a great actor, just as 


Elvis is trying to do today. 


Rudolph Valentino 















Rudolph Valentino 
brought sex to the screen 
and started the vogue for 
the fiery Latin lover. A 
vogue which sent nearly 
half the American women 
home wishing for a 
mounted sheik and a quiet 
little desert. Above, with 
Gloria Swanson. Valen- 
tino’s sideburns (as Elvis’ 


today) were irresistible. 
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“wand woman is a mystery unless 


she dresses the part.’ 





1925 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK 


“Could you imagine a more 
romantic gown?” We quote 
ourselves, 1930, and were 
talking about Bette Davis’ 
halter gown (next page). By 
the thirties PHOTOPLAY readers 
were taking all their fashion cues 
from the stars who were setting 
the styles. Mae Murray had al- 
ready boosted knickers to a rage; 
Garbo’s hats slouched and so did 
everyone elses. Katie Hepburn 
and Dietrich wore slacks and 
made them proper, while office 
girls went about copying Bette 
Davis’ and Carole Lombard’s 
youthful elegance which ushered 
in what is known and popular 
today as the “American Look.” 


“Daring little Mae Murray,” we 
reported, “went motoring around 
the countryside this weekend . . .” 
and even we gasped—“in knick- 
ers!” You can thank your stars 
—like Mae—for the latest 1960 
fashions (left). 





GRETA GARBO 





Hats by Mr. John 
Shoes by Pappagallo 


Knickers and Halter culottes by Mr. Mort 


Blouses by Ship 'n Shore 
Slacks by Peter Pants 
Fake-fur mink by Modelia 


“Garbo’s a mystery,” we concluded, and if 
anyone dressed the part, it was Greta, who 
took a hat—the slouch—and a fur coat 


and gave them, even in 1960, mystery. 
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KATHARINE HEPBURN 
1933 





“The gal is nerts,” Hollywood insisted as 
Katharine Hepburn “flew about in the 
oddest clothes.” Today her boyish look 


—turtle-necks, slacks, boots—is natural. 


“There’s no back, no sleeves—it’s a halter 
top.” That’s how we described Bette’s 
evening gown. “It’s a lovely way to look,” 
we said—28 years later, feel the same way. 

THE Enp 















































was 2 kid, 

I went 
to the movies 
to see glamorous stars...” 


ROSS HUNTER 
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Test your memory on page 56 
























































































After playing Presley’s 
mom in “Flaming Star,” 
Dolores del Rio’s gone 
home to Mexico and new 


husband Lewis A. Riley. 


Harold Lloyd still has 
his specs—and money !— 


but Mildred Davis’ gold ™ 


ie 








curls are gone. They’re 


with grandchild Suzanne. 


where are 
these stars 
now? 


"They are human 


TV dramas often feature the ex- 


Dr. Kildare; ex-husband of Lola like the ré she of WS wa Bs 


Lane, Ginger Rogers; ex-medic 
of World War II. Fifty-two, 


Lew Ayres dates Joanne Dru. 


SAMLEL GOLDWYN 


Good wife (to Dr. Fran- 
cis Griffin) and model 


citizen, Irene Dunne 
















has been a U.N. delegate 


and a Nixon campaigner. 





L.A. society: ski ex- 
pert Martin Arrouge and 
wife Norma Shearer, who 
is mother of Katharine 


and Irving Thalberg Jr. 


Prominent Beverly Hills 


citizens: Mary Pickford 





(whose fortune was made 


before taxes rose) and 


Charles “Buddy” Rogers. 


Cooing over grandchild 
Eric, Pat and _ Eloise 
O’Brien are also happy 


5 . 
over Pat’s new series on 


TV, “Harrigan and Son.” 














Sedate residents of South- Palm Springs is home base Gene Raymond and Jeanette | 
ampton, Long Island, the for Alice Faye. comedian- MacDonald take it easy in | | 
Richard Barthelmesses make bandleader Phil Harris and Los Angeles between his TV 
the social columns. She’s their teenaged daughters. and theater stints and her 

| the former Jessica Stewart. Alice (above) with Phyllis. oceasional concert dates. 




















After two careers. as a 
De Mille hero in silents 
and Hopalong Cassidy on 


TV, Bill Boyd relaxes 


with wife Grace Bradley. 


No longer the fat “bad 
boy,” Jack Oakie’s mar- 
ried to Victoria Horne; 
made a comeback as bar- 
keeper in “The Rat Race.” 





Please turn the page 
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Joan Bennett (with stage co-star Donald Cook above) is th: 
mother of Melinda Markey, Stephanie and Shelley Wanger 
and a grandma, thanks to Diana Fox (first husband’s child) 











It’s a secluded life in Neauphle-le-Chateau, near 
Paris. for Deanna Durbin, French director Charles 


David, their son Peter and her daughter Jessica. 
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| Old friends Cesar Romero and Reginald Gardiner Paulette Goddard may be seen doing the Paris salons or ‘he : 

| squire Mrs. Niels Onstad. Yes, she is Sonja shops along New York’s Third Avenue. She’s wife of Erich Wii 

| Henie, producer-star of profitable ice frolics. Maria Remarque, “All Quiet on the Western Front” author. JR. 
| THE END r 
| : 
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“There were giants 
in those days...” 


GEORGE ARLISS: Wise, wry old fellows were the 
specialty of the London-born stage veteran. The 
character star hit the climax of his long life 
(1868-1946) in the early-talkie era, winning an 
Oscar for “Disraeli,” opposite his own wife Flor- 
ence Arliss. Polished and deliberate, his acting 
(“Old English,” “House of Rothschild”) was in a 
style that’s nearly vanished now. Along with the 
Barrymores, Arliss was a master of the grand manner. 


JEAN ARTHUR: Her husky, sweet, funny voice 
charmed everybody in great comedies like “Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town.” But movies were silent when 
this New Yorker (born October 17, 1908) first 
came to Hollywood. Frank and friendly in her 
best-loved roles, Jean has always been quiet and 
withdrawn as a person. Youthful marriage to 
Julian Ancker ended in annulment; divorced from 
Frank Ross, she now lives in quiet retirement. 


MARY ASTOR: Fragile ingenue of old Hollywood, 
she survived the scandal of a custody battle with 
her second husband, Dr. Franklin Thorpe, over 
daughter Marylyn. (Other husbands: Kenneth 
Hawks, Manuel del Campo, Thomas Wheelock.) 
In fact, Mary reached her pinnacle later as a 
mature sophisticate in “The Maltese Falcon.” 
Born in Quincy, Illinois, May 3, 1906, she Told 
All in her autobiography, also wrote a novel. 


THEDA BARA: The gaudiest of old-time publicity 
campaigns turned a Cincinnati girl into the volup- 
tuous, hypnotic-eyed “French-Arab” vamp who 
drove men mad in “A Fool There Was.” With 
changing styles in feminine appeal, she was out- 
dated by the early Twenties, retired and reverted 
to her natural type as the happily domestic wife 
of Charles Brabin. But when she died in 1955, 
at sixty-five, the femme fatale was remembered. 


JOHN BARRYMORE: What a range “The Great 
Profile’ covered from 1882 to 1942! Born (in 
Philadelphia) to a theatrical family, he was a 
great Hamlet onstage. His acting seemed flam- 
boyant in silents like “Don Juan,” took on 
strength and humor in talkies. John had four 
wives: Katherine Harris, Michael Strange (the 
late Diano’s mother), Dolores Costello (John 


Drew Barrymore’s mother) and Elaine Barrie. 














RICHARD BARTHELMESS: The girls longed to 
mother the gentle hero of “’Tol’able David’’ and 
“Broken Blossoms,” thrilled when he went tough 
in “The Patent Leather Kid.” Competent as a 
talkie actor, Dick nevertheless faded as sound 
films flourished, and his marriage to Mary Hay 
just happened to go wrong at the same time. 
Back home in New York, where he was born May 
9, 1895, Dick is married to Jessica Stewart. 


WARNER BAXTER: First man to win an Acodemy 
Award for a talkie (“In Old Arizona,” 1929), he 
was already a Hollywood veteran. He’d arrived 
there from Columbus, Ohio, in 1916, when he was 
twenty-three. Good, solid sort onscreen and off, 
married to Winifred Bryson, Warner switched 
types as the dashing Cisco Kid. He’d been long 
inactive when he died, in 1951, but he’s remem- 
bered for that role and ‘‘Forty-Second Street.” 


WALLACE BEERY: His magnificently ugly mug 
leered through pioneer silents, but fans learned 
to love it when it began to give out with a basso 
Kansas drawl. Clowning with Marie Dressler or 
sparring with Clark Gable, Wally was “The 
Champ” (Oscar role) of character stars till death, 
1949. As a leaner young fellow, he was briefly 
married to fellow Mack Sennett comic Gloria 
Swanson. Marriage to Arieta Gilman failed, too. 


HUMPHREY BOGART: Intense, ravaged features 
—matter-of-fact voice with an odd lisp—these 
made a well-brought-up New Yorker an ideal 
gangster. But he turned good guy in ‘The Mal- 
tese Falcon,” got romantic in “Casablanca,”” won 
an overdue Oscar in “The African Queen.” Ex- 
husband of Helen Menken, Margaret Phillips and 
Mayo Methot, he found happiness with Lauren 
Bacall and two children before he died in 1957. 


CLARA BOW: The redheaded ‘Brooklyn Bomb- 
shell” turned a two-letter word into a synonym 
for sex appeal back in the rowdy Twenties. 
Loaded with gaiety and vitality, “The It Girl’ 
danced through ‘Dancing Mothers” and 
“Wings,” but when talkies came in, the party was 
over for a plump, unhappy ex-flapper. Now fifty- 
five, Mrs. Rex Bell lives a secluded life, a semi- 
invalid. There’s an F. Scott Fitzgerald finish. 


continued 
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CHARLES BOYER: Impersonators lowered sultry 
eyelids and put on a sexy accent to murmur, 
“Come with me to the Casbah.” Boyer insists 
he didn’t speak that line in ‘‘Algiers,”” which 
made a Hollywood celebrity of France’s already 
established ‘‘Mayerling” star. At sixty-one, con- 
tentedly married to Pat Paterson, Boyer is 
seen often on the stage, in hits like “Don 
Juan in Hell” and “Marriage-Go-Round.” 


FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN: Will fans accept a 
family man as their movie heart-throb? Every 
new male idol shudders over the famous Bush- 
man disaster, ‘way back in 1918, when it was 
found that Francis had been concealing a wife 
(Josephine Flauduene) and five children. His 
divorce and marriage to co-star Beverly Bayne 
ended the Bushman vogue, till the silent ‘“Ben- 
Hur.” Now seventy-five, he does bit roles. 


MADELEINE CARROLL: Fairhaired, clear-fea- 
tured, a bit cool and aloof, she was everybody's 
idea of the patrician English beauty, even when 
playing “My Favorite Blonde” to Bob Hope. 
The variety of men she has attracted—ex-hus- 
bands Philip Astley, Sterling Hayden, Henri 
Lavorel, present husband Andrew Heiskell— 
indicates there’s more to Madeleine than met 
the moviegoer’s eye. Fifty-four, she’s retired. 


LON CHANEY: “The Man of a Thousand Faces” 
was more than a movie monster or a makeup 
magician. His “The Phantom of the Opera,” 
“The Hunchback of Notre Dame” reflected the 
tragedy of misfits. A Colorado Springs child- 
hood with deaf-mute parents taught Lon deep 
understanding. In 1930, he died, at forty- 
seven. His first wife was Cleva Creighton, mother 
of today’s Lon; his second, Hazel Hastings. 


CHARLES CHAPLIN: Charlie, Charlot, The Little 
Tramp—that’s the way the world remembers 
him most fondly, as great comedian, great actor. 
“The Gold Rush” alone outweighs politics and 
love-life. Ex-wives: Mildred Harris, Lita Gray 
(mother of Sydney and Charles Jr.), Paulette 
Goddard. Seventy-two, he lives in Switzerland 
with young wife Oona O'Neill (playwright 
Eugene’s daughter) and their seven children. 


RONALD COLMAN: In the 1920's, girls yearned 
over his darkly romantic good looks. But oh, 
that Colman voice!—elegantly Anglo-American, 
faintly nasal, lightly humorous, making talkie 
history in “Tale of Two Cities,” “‘Lost Horizon,” 
“A Double Life’ (Oscar role). Before he died in 
1958, he turned radio-TV star in “Halls of 
Ivy,” opposite second wife Benita Hume. (His 
first, Thelma Raye, was_ pre-Hollywood.) 


OLIVIA DE HAVILLAND: Most sugary of ingenues 
in the 1930's, she exploded dramatically in the 
next decade as a double-barreled Academy 
Award actress: “To Each His Own” and “The 
Heiress.” Offscreen, she was a meek Mrs. Marcus 
Goodrich; acquired independence and chic after 
1955 as Mme. Pierre Galante, living in France. 
Olivia, born July 1, 1916, in Tokyo, has 
never been chummy with sister Joan Fontaine. 


DOLORES DEL RIO: With a flawlessly oval face, a 
lithe figure, she was the Latin ideal and the 
cameraman’s delight. Born in Durango, Mexico, 
August 3, 1905, Dolores was gently reared, but 
Hollywood figured all Latins had to be fiery, so 
on film she had to forget her lady-like man- 
ners—"’What Price Glory?” Divorced from Jaime 
del Rio and Cedric Gibbons, she’s married to 
Lewis A. Riley, who’s a fellow movie producer. 











MARLENE DIETRICH: Director Josef von Ster; 
berg turned a buxom Berlin girl (born there 


December 27, 1904) into a hollow-cheeked Ho!. © 


lywood enchantress in 1931’s “Morocco.” Mar. 
lene herself created the durable Dietrich glamor 
image, fabulous but friendly, still on display jn 
globe-trotting tours. Her separation from Rudolph 
Sieber holds the long-run championship; their 
daughter became a TV star as Maria Riva 


MARIE DRESSLER: She was a big woman, with a 
broad face weathered and lined by life, mel. 
lowed rather than beaten. Marie was born in 
Cobourg, Ontario, Canada, in 1869. “‘Tillie’s 
Punctured Romance” hurled her into the slap 
stick whirl of 1914, but she was a nearly broke 
has-been in 1930—when her derelict role in 
“Anna Christie’ made her a star till death 
in 1934. Her Oscar-winner: “Min and Bill.’ 


IRENE DUNNE: The PTA’s most popular chair 
man, the only women’s-club president that a! 
the girls liked—that was always Irene’s typ: 
whether she played it straight in “Cimarron” oy 
made “The Awful Truth” extra-funny with her i; 
destructible dignity. Born in Louisville, Decembe: 
20, 1904, she has been the genuine lady off 
screen, too, making Hollywood proud of her in 
her long, happy marriage to Dr. Francis Griffin 


DEANNA DURBIN: The dreary middle of the 
1930's brightened when her fresh, rounded face 
flashed on the screen and her clear soprano 
soared. Canadian by birth (Winnipeg, Decem 
ber 4, 1921), Deanna became a star at fourtee: 
with “Three Smart Girls,” but her career didn’t 
last much beyond her teens. Neither did her 
marriage to Vaughn Paul. Also divorced from 
Felix Jackson, she’s now Mrs. Charles David 


NELSON EDDY: No matter how lustily his big 
baritone sounded the call to romance, Nelson 
always seemed the reliable type, respectable 
dream-man for good housewives. Born in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, on June 29, 1901, he 
teamed with Jeanette MacDonald in operettas: 
“Naughty Marietta,” “‘Maytime,” etc. The co- 
stars’ love duets never produced offscreen 
echoes; in 1939, he married Anne Franklin. 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS SR.: From Denver, Colo- 
rado, came the king of movie swashbuckler, 
with bounding athletic vitality and an indomi- 
table grin. All-American go-getter in early sile 

Doug won real fame with adventure classics |) 





ts, 
“The Thief of Bagdad.” Divorced from Beth Sully © 
y 


(mother of Doug Jr.), he reigned with 
Pickford as Hollywood royalty till an era enced 
died 1939, fifty-five, widowing Sylvia Ash 


CHARLES FARRELL: The upstanding Yankee (ad 
(born in Walpole, Massachusetts, August 9, 1902 
leaped to popularity with Janet Gaynor in 
“Seventh Heaven,” made the talkie transi!ion 
with her in “Sunny Side Up.” But his voice was 
called too light; his film career declined. ar- 
ried to Virginia Valli, Farrell turned to bos:ing 
the Palm Springs Racquet Club, setting for his 
TV series. He’s also dad to “My Little Mar 


ALICE FAYE: Blond and buoyant, with a p >in 
tive voice, she queened it over big musicals | ke 
“In Old Chicago.” From an underprivileged » rt 
in New York (May 5, 1912), she’d sung her way 
to the top bands, notably Rudy Vallee’s. §\or- 
riage to Tony Martin didn’t work out, but she 
settled down contentedly as Mrs. Phil Harris «nd 
mother of two girls. The last regular show-! si 
ness chore for Alice was on radio with "hil. 
































W. C. FIELDS: He liked likker; he hated kids; he 
always had a trap set for the unwary sucker. 
There was the role that the bulbous-nosed Phila- 
delphia comic made his very own, in laugh 
epics like “The Bank Dick.” He was the inevitable 
Micawber in “David Copperfield.” But show biz 
loved the old boy himself, mourned his death in 
1946. Sixty-seven, he had long been separated 
from the little-known wife of his youth, Harriet. 


ERROL FLYNN: “Errol was never braver,” jeered 
the critics when the rangy adventurer dead- 
panned as “Captain Blood.” But his life, from its 
start in Tasmania in 1909 to its finish in 1959, 
was as gaudy as his film derring-do, and his last 
performances had a true pathos. He married 
three women (Lili Damita, Nora Eddington, 
Pat Wymore), liked the gals. Yet friends hailed 
his honesty; said he himself was the easy mark. 


JOAN FONTAINE: You’d think a girl who looked 
as sensitive and shy as Joan would rouse any 
male’s protective instincts. Instead, her heroes 
gave her a rough time (and a boost to stardom) 
in “Rebecca” and “Suspicion.” The latter movie 
also gave her a head start over sister Olivia in 
the Oscar race. Joan was born a de Havilland, 
October 22, 1917, in Tokyo. Ex-wife of Brian 
Aherne, Bill Dozier; parted from Collier Young. 


GRETA GARBO: When 1926's ‘The Torrent’ in- 
troduced a Swedish girl of twenty to Hollywood, 
a legend was born. From warm love dramas of 
the silents with John Gilbert, she went on to 
make bigger news: “Garbo Talks in ‘Anna Chris- 
tie’! . . . Garbo Laughs in ‘Ninotchka’! There 
are no more “! vant to be alone” jokes now; 
her privacy is respected as, still unmarried, she’s 
seen around New York. Films’ greatest beauty! 


JOHN GARFIELD: His 1913 birth date made 
this New Yorker one of the Depression genera- 
tion, reaching manhood in the early Thirties. 
And that was his movie forte—the hard-luck kid 
who figured the world was against him. A smash 
in his first film, 1938’s “Four Daughters,” John 
contributed realistic performances to hardboiled 
dramas like ‘Body and Soul.” He died in 1952, 
survived by wife Roberta Mann, two children. 


JUDY GARLAND: “The Wizard of Oz,” becoming 
a holiday classic on TV, recalls the jolly-wistful 
young Judy who won everybody’s heart in the 
late Thirties. To reach adult triumphs like “A 
Star Is Born,” the “Born in a Trunk” kid (Grand 
Rapids, January 10, 1923) had to battle the 
personal tragedy of illness and emotional up- 
sets. Divorced from David Rose and Vincente 
Minnelli, she has husband Sid Luft as manager. 


JANET GAYNOR: In 1928, a demure Philadel- 
phia girl became Oscar’s first lady. The Academy 
statuette was too new to be nicknamed then, 
and the auburn-haired “Seventh Heaven” star 
looked too young to be a woman of twenty-two. 
Briefly married to Lydell Peck, Janet found with 
designer Adrian a happiness that lasted till his 
death in 1959. Moviegoers saw her last in “Ber- 
nardine,” as petite and appealing as ever. 


JOHN GILBERT: His burning dark eyes melted 
every gal who gazed into them in passionate 
silent-film closeups: Mae Murray in “The Merry 
Widow,” Renee Adoree in ‘The Big Parade,” 
Garbo in “Flesh and the Devil.” And Greta 
herself was among the romantic interests between 
John’s four marriages, to Olivia Burwell, Leatrice 
Joy, Ina Claire and Virginia Bruce. He died in 
1936, only thirty-nine, career killed by talkies. 

















LILLIAN GISH: No silent-movie actress ever cried 
as eloquently as the delicate, golden-haired 
heroine of “Broken Blossoms,”” “La Boheme.” Born 
in Springfield, Ohio, in 1895, she was in her 
teens when the great D. W. Griffith cast her in 
“The Birth of a Nation.” Surprisingly, after 
movies began talking, Lillian serenely conquered 
the Broadway stage. Film roles like ‘The Un- 
forgiven” show authority. She has never married. 


BETTY GRABLE: In any World War II barracks, 
there she was—a blonde in a white swimsuit, 
smiling coyly over her shoulder. Before this 
St. Louis woman (born there December 18, 1916) 
became the Pin-Up Girl, she was lost in campus 
comedies. But a Broadway hit made Hollywood 
appreciate her flair for big musicals—as well as 
her celebrated legs. An unsuccessful marriage to 
Jackie Codgan preceded match with Harry James. 


CORINNE GRIFFITH: Ah, the Orchid Lady! Gone 
forever is the de luxe brand of glamor that 
Corinne dispensed in “Lady in Ermine,” ‘’Classi- 
fied.” Actually, this reigning beauty of the 
1920’s was a little old gal from Texarkana, 
Texas. While active in movies, she was married 
to Webster Campbell, then Walter Morosco. As 
Mrs. George Marshall, she relaxed into retire- 
ment, and Corinne’s now a gracious sixty-one. 


JEAN HARLOW: “Would you excuse me while 
| slip into something more comfortable?” mur- 
mured the platinum-blonde siren of ‘Hell’s 
Angels’—already quite skimpily dressed. That 
meant fame. She became a delightful comedi- 
enne (remember “Red Dust’’?) before her death 
in 1937, at twenty-six. Divorces from Charles 
McGrew and Hal Rosson and Paul Bern’s sui- 
cide shadowed her life, didn’t quell her spirit. 


HELEN HAYES: With her tiny frame and tower- 
ing talent, she won an Oscar in her debut, 
“The Sin of Madelon Claudet.” Born in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 10, 1900, she had had 
a brilliant stage career before such memorable 
1930's films as “A Farewell to Arms” and 
“Arrowsmith.” Helen and the late Charles Mac- 
Arthur tragically lost their daughter, Mary; but 
adopted son James keeps up family tradition. 


RITA HAYWORTH: The gorgeous redhead who 
set the screen on fire in “Gilda” didn’t look 
much like the shy, dark-haired dancer who 
first arrived in Hollywood. Maybe that startling 
switch in personality left inner confusion to ac- 
count for Rita’s rocky marital history: Ed Judson, 
Orson Welles, the late Aly Khan, Dick Haymes. 
Mrs. James Hill, forty-two, has two daughters: 
Rebecca Welles and Princess Yasmin (Aly’s). 


SONJA HENIE: Dimpled smile twinkling as 
brightly as her skates, cuddly look that you'd 
never expect of a lady athlete—these made 
Sonja “One in a Million” at the boxoffice. The 
1937 film of that name launched a profitable 
new career for Norway’s Olympic champ, born 
in Oslo on April 18, 1913. Since bowing out 
of movies, she has done ice shows. Husbands: 
Dan Topping, Winthrop Gardiner, Niels Onstad. 


KATHARINE HEPBURN: The redhaired Yankee 
rebel has lived down the kidding her hightoned 
voice used to draw. At fifty-one, Katie is r‘ally 
the great actress—r’ally, she is. It’s a long way 
from her Oscar-winning “Morning Glory” to 
‘The African Queen’’—''The Philadelphia Story” 
to “Summertime’”—"Little Women” to ‘’Sud- 
denly, Last Summer’! She looks the spirited 
spinster, but is a divorcee (from Ogden Ludlow). 
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LESLIE HOWARD: The dreamer, the intellectual, 
the sensitive artist—nobody can replace How- 
ard in roles like these. His unerring talent kept 
him steadily in demand all through the 1930's, 
for “Berkeley Square,” “Of Human Bondage,” 
“Gone with the Wind,” “Pygmalion.” When 
war came, he went home to London, where he 
did broadcasts for the BBC until he died in a 
1943 air crash, fifty. Son Ronald Howard’s on TV. 


WALTER HUSTON: This was an actor—and an 
imposing personality. Though he was born in 
Toronto, in 1884, he seemed as ruggedly Amer- 
ican as his early-talkie “Abraham Lincoln” and 
“Dodsworth.” In vaudeville, he’d teamed with 
his first wife, Bayonne Whipple. Their son, 
director John Huston, piloted his dad to an 
Oscar in “Treasure of Sierra Madre.” Walter 
died in 1950, leaving Nan Sunderland widowed. 


EMIL JANNINGS: Big and beefy, the German 
star pitched into his dramatic performances with 
sledgehammer force. Though he’s now best-re- 
membered for old German classics like “Variety,” 
“The Last Laugh,” in Hollywood he was the 
first actor to win an Oscar, with “The Way of 
All Flesh.” That typed Emil as the respectable 
man gone wrong. In “The Blue Angel” Diet- 
rich led him astray. He died in 1950, sixty-six. 


BUSTER KEATON: No comedian ever kept a 
straighter face, no slapstick artist ever planned a 
neater gag than this Kansan who hit Holly- 
wood in the Golden Age of two-reel riots. His 
feature “The General” is a classic. Now sixty- 
five, Buster went on the road this fall with a 
pantomime role in the stage musical “Once 
Upon a Mattress.” Mrs. Keatons: Natalie Tal- 
madge, Mae Elizabeth Hawley, Eleanor Norris. 


HEDY LAMARR: Her exquisite features, dream- 
ing in a cloud of dark hair, dazzled America 
in 1938's “Algiers.” Before that, in her native 
Vienna, Hedy had shown off a lot more than 
her face in the swimming scene in “Ecstasy,” a 
movie venture she strongly regretted. Forty-five 
on November 9th, Hedy has divorced five men. 
The roster (so far): Fritz Mandl, Gene Markey, 
John oder, Ted Stauffer and Howard Lee. 


DOROTHY LAMOUR: When Dottie played the 
exotic, in sarong or harem finery, she was kid- 
ding as heartily as her “Road” co-stars, Hope and 
Crosby. Her intimate voice, flowing hair, gener- 
ous curves were plenty sexy, but she’d brought 
from New Orleans (birth date—December 10, 
1914) a personality that was bright and homey. 
Marriage to Herbie Kay was left behind with 
band-singing; she is Mrs. William Ross Howard. 


CAROLE LOMBARD: This golden lovely sparked 
1930's light comedies with a unique dash and 
style and humor dating from her Sennett days. 
“Nothing Sacred’ best reflected her gallant 
forthrightness. Divorced from William Powell 
(her “My Man Godfrey” co-star), she was mar- 
ried to Clark Gable when, at thirty-two, she 
died in a 1942 plane crash. She’d gone to her 
home state, Indiana, to help sale of war bonds. 


JEANETTE MACDONALD: A proper Philadel- 
phian (June 18, 1907), the titian-haired soprano 
seemed a bit too prim for Maurice Chevalier, 
her hero in early talkies’ “The Love Parade.” 
But she found a perfect movie soul-mate in 
Nelson Eddy, and the pair treated fans to a 
feast of melody. After her film divorce from Nel- 
son, she scored in “San Francisco.” No real- 
life divorce for happy Mrs. Gene Raymond. 




















ROBERT MONTGOMERY: Who'd ever have 
dreamed that the debonair 1930's playboy 
would wind up coaching the President of the 
United States! As a newcomer (born in Beacon, 
New York, May 21, 1904), Bob was typed in 
comedies, except for a fine thriller job in 
“Night Must Fall.” TV-drama pioneer, lent tke 
TV know-how. Divorced from one Elizabeth 
(Allen), Bob is married to another (Harkness). 


PAUL MUNI: Acting powerhouse of the sound 
era, he often hid his expressive features under 
remarkable makeups; was bearded for “The Life 
of Emile Zola” and Oscar-winning “The Story 
of Louis Pasteur.” But a naked-faced Muni 
was just as great in “Scarface” and “I Am a 
Fugitive.” Born in Austria in 1897, married to 
Bella Fink in 1921, he’s kept his private life 
private. Recent Muni hit: “The Last Angry Man.” 


POLA NEGRI: Wild dark hair, a white face and 
a fiery acting style startled Hollywood when 
she played tragic Madame DuBarry in the 
German import “Passion.” That was in the 
1920’s, heyday of the foreign star, and the 
Polish actress got a royal welcome. Her marital 
career brought her two real titles, thanks to 
Count Eugene Dabski, Prince Serge Mdivani. 
Pola’s sixty-one, lost film fortune in the war. 


MABEL NORMAND: Big-eyed waif or hilarious 
hoyden, she began in small slapstick roles, won 
1914 PHOTOPLAY popularity poll. Mack Sennett 
made her a 1918 star in “Mickey.” But hers was 
among Hollywood reputations tainted by the mys- 
tery murder of director William Desmond Taylor, 
though investigation cleared her. Long ill, out 
of films, she died in 1930, thirty-two, soon after 
her marriage to Lew Cody, silent-era villain. 


RAMON NOVARRO: He’s Mexican-born (Du- 
rango, 1905). In the 1920’s, that did it, because 
Valentino had kicked off a Latin-lover craze. 
But Ramon was more the spiritual type, almost 
beautiful in classic style, well-suited to stardom 
in the silent “Ben-Hur,” a Polynesian role in 
“The Pagan.” Talking films weren‘t kind to him; 
passing years haven’t been, either; he does 
small character roles. Novarro is a bachelor. 


MARY PICKFORD: She was the original movie 
star! Before the sixteen-year-old Toronto girl 
faced cameras in 1909, players weren’t even 
identified. Then the rage for America’s Sweet- 
heart set up the star system, began the big- 
salary boom. “Coquette,” her first talkie, won 
her an Oscar in 1929. A 1914 PHOTOPLAY cover 
showed Mary with Owen Moore, her husband 
before Douglas Fairbanks Sr. and Buddy Rogers 


DICK POWELL: Here’s a bad case of split per 
sonality. First, the bouncy blond crooner who 
smiled through musicals like “Flirtation Walk,’ 
just too cute for words. Then, the tough private 
eye of “Murder, My Sweet’’ and radio-series 
thrillers. Now, the TV producer-director. They’‘re 
all one guy from Arkansas (born in 1904 
with as many wives as careers: Mildred Mound 
Joan Blondell and (since 1945) June Allyson 


WILLIAM POWELL: No, he did not play th: 
title role in “The Thin Man”! (Edward Ell 
did.) But the comedy-mystery and its sequel 
set up debonair Bill and co-star Myrna Loy o 
top attractions. Born in Pittsburgh, July 29 
1892, he was already a movie veteran, bu' 
in the 1920’s he’d usually been a sneaky villci 
(as in “Beau Geste’”). Divorced from Eilee 
Wilson, Carole Lombard; wed to Diana Lewis 
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TYRONE POWER: In 1939, when Ty made his 
movie debut, he was twenty-six and aimost too 
handsome to be real. No complaints from the 
bobbysoxers, though! But wartime service in 
the Marine Corps toughened him up and re- 
turned him to Hollywood in shape for lusty 
swashbucklers like ‘The Black Swan.” Power 
died in 1958, leaving ex-wives Annabella and 
Linda Christian and widow Debbie Minardos. 


LUISE RAINER: Oscar was no friend to this 
temperamental Viennese, who won the 1936 
and 1937 Academy Awards (for “The Great 
Ziegfeld” and “The Good Earth’’)—and prompt- 
ly went into eclipse! A fey sort of girl, who 
wore a raggedy hairdo years before it be- 
came very fashionable, Luise was at one time 
married to playwright Clifford Odets; lives 
quietly in retirement as Mrs. Robert Knittel. 


GINGER ROGERS: Something magic happened 
when she stepped out with Astaire, from their 
secondary spot in “Flying Down to Rio” to co- 
star in “The Gay Divorcee.” Ginger won an 
Oscar for the drama “Kitty Foyle.” (Anybody 
remember that 1940 epic?) Sleeker now and 
seemingly ageless (born July 16, 1911, in 
Missouri), she’s shed husbands Jack Culpepper, 
lew Ayres, Jack Briggs, Jacques Bergerac. 


WILL ROGERS: Twirling a rope in the old “Zieg- 
feld Follies,’ the part-Cherokee Oklahoman 
drawled irreverences about the national scene. 
But as an early-ta!kie star Will mellowed; movie- 
goers loved his old-shoe unpretentiousness in hits 
like “Steamboat ‘Round the Bend.” An aviation 
buff, he ironically died in a 1935 crash, fifty- 
six. Betty Rogers later saw Will Jr., go into 
politics and show biz, play his dad on film. 


GILBERT ROLAND: A sure-enough Latin, born 
in Chihuahua, Mexico, December 11, 1905, he 
can thank that vogue for bringing him to Holly- 
wood in Norma Talmadge’s silent “Camille.” 
But in old glamorville Gil was better known 
as charming escort to the reigning ladies. (He 
married only one of them, Constance Bennett; 
five years ago, he took Guillermina Cantu as 
second wife.) He’s a rugged action star now. 


ROSALIND RUSSELL: Just say “career woman,” 
and everybody sees Roz in square-shouldered 
suits and slouch hats of the late 1930’s, bossing 
her world until some brave male (Cary Grant 
in “His Girl Friday,” for instance) subdues her. 
The bright Connecticut girl (born June 4, 1907) 
scores in the top feminine career, as Mrs. Fred 
Brisson. Broadway brought her back: ‘“Wonder- 
ful Town,” “Auntie Mame” (also a film hit). 


NORMA SHEARER: Her splendid profile, well- 
groomed look, well-bred air fitted her for the 
First Lady role of the early 1930's. Though she 
went slightly disreputable to win an Oscar for 
‘The Divorcee,” it was back to respectability 
in “The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” ‘Smilin’ 
Through.” Montreal-born (in 1905), Norma was 
a silent-movie ingenue when Irving Thalberg 
married her. She’s now Mrs. Martin Arrouge. 


ANN SHERIDAN: Good-natured, outspoken 
Annie went along cheerfully with the campaign 
that made her “The Oomph Girl” of World 
War Il fame. In “The Doughgirls’ and other 
comedies, she was mostly the decorative red- 
head, but she has some good performances to 
her credit, like ‘‘Come Next Spring.” A native 
of Denton, Texas (February 21, 1915), she has 
divorced twice: Edward Norris, George Brent. 


























SYLVIA SIDNEY: When her heart-shaped face 
crumpled into the talkie era’s most realistic 
fears, strong men wept with her. Movies gave 
this New Yorker (born August 8, 1910) plenty 
to cry about, in “An American Tragedy,” “Street 
Scene,” “You Only Live Once.” Divorced from 
Bennett Cerf, Luther Adler, Carlton Alsop, 
Sylvia has recently been more active on TV 
than in movies, in forceful character roles. 


BARBARA STANWYCK: When some 1930's movie 
heel needed denouncing, nobody could rip off 
the big speech with more gusto than Barbara, 
the gallant gal from Brooklyn. Later movie hits, 
like “Double Indemnity,” proved her expert at 
playing the hard type. Personally a softie, she 
had general sympathy in her divorces from Frank 
Fay and Robert Taylor. She’s refused to dye her 
hair, hide her age (fifty-three); has a TV show. 


MARGARET SULLAVAN: Her haunting, throaty 
voice still sounds in the memories of movie- 
goers who chuckled with her in “The Shop 
Around the Corner,” cried for her in “No Sad 
Songs for Me.” A Virginia girl (Norfolk, May 
16, 1911), she was young Mrs. Henry Fonda. 
Marriages to William Wyler and Leland Hay- 
ward came with stardom, and she was Mrs. 
Kenneth Wagg when she died, early in 1959. 


GLORIA SWANSON: Saucily uptilted nose, flash- 
ing smile, special style—that’s our Gloria, from 
her Mack Sennett debut to the present day. 
Born in Chicago, March 27, 1898, the 1920's 
star was often kidded as a “‘clothes-horse,” but 
kept her sense of humor in comedies like “Man- 
handled.” “Sunset Boulevard’ was a comeback. 
Husbands: Wally Beery, Herb Somborn, Marquis 
de la Coudraye, Michael Farmer, William Dovey. 


NORMA TALMADGE: Before namesake Shearer, 
this Norma graciously wore the First Lady title, 
even played the ‘Smilin’ Through” rele in the 
silent version. Sister Co.istance was a blonde 
comedienne; this Talmadge was dork-haired, 
softly feminine. Born in Nicgara Falls May 26, 
1897, she entered movies in 1911; died in 1957, 
leaving Dr. Carvel James as her widower. She 
had divorced Joseph Schenck, George Jessel. 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE: In the hungry year of 1933, 
everybody needed cheering up, ond this five- 
year-old angel with a hint of deviltry in her 
smile was just the kid to do it. Tap-dancing with 
Bill Robinson in “The Little Colonel” or caroling 
“On the Good Ship Lollipop,” she was a box- 
office phenomenon. Like her first marriage, to 
John Agar, her adult movie career didn’t click 
TV’s a happier story for Mrs. Charles Black. 


RUDOLPH VALENTINO: He made “sheik” the 
Jazz Age synonym for an irresistible male. With 
the old glamor days gone, there will never be 
another great lover like the brutally handsome, 
insolently graceful Latin from Castellaneta, Italy, 
who’s also remembered for “The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse” and ‘Monsieur Beaucaire.” 
Divorced from Jean Acker and Natacha Ram- 
bova, he died in 1926, aged only thirty-one. 


MAE WEST: “C’mup ‘n’ see me some time,” 
she said in 1933’s “She Done Him Wrong.” Her 
Gay Nineties ways were gay enough to draw 
general censorial wrath on Hollywood’s head. 
Ten years later, War Il airmen were calling 
their bulky life-jackets ‘mae wests,” in tribute 
to her buxom shape. Brooklyn’s her birthplace; 
the date, probably 1893. She also tried to hide 
marriage to Frank Wallace, divorced in 1941. 
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Only the audience can make a star sum 
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Vote today for your favorites! Your Golden Anniversary ballot is on page 80. 


Was there one face on the preceding pages that 


made you sigh a little deeper than all the others? 


Then vote... 


perts. We’ve asked Hollywood’s producers and di- 


rectors to name the all-time favorite actor, actress 


and see if you can outguess the ex- 


and movie of the past 50 years. See if you can tel] 
who the winner will be. And remember, it’s true— 
only you can make a star. So vote, too, for you 
Gold Medal Favorites of 1960. Only you can pick 


the stars who'll be remembered in the next 50 years. 
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Identification of 


MEMORIES... 


Pages 35-38 
THE TWENTIES 


1. Gloria Swanson 

2. Theda Bara 

3. Marv Pickford with 
her staff 

4. Greta Garbo 

5. Janet Gaynor, Charles 
Farrell and director 
Frank Borzage 

6. Laurel and Hardy with 
director James Parrott 


THE THIRTIES 


7. Marie Dressler and 
Lionel Barrymore 

8. Charlie Chaplin, 

Jackie Cooper, 

Paulette Goddard 

. Clara Bow. with Don 

Anderson and 

Fred Hall 

Douglas Fairbanks Jr., 

Douglas Fairbanks Sr.. 

Mary Pickford 

. Lionel, Ethel and 

John Barrymore 

12. William Powell and 
Jean Harlow 

13. The Marx Brothers 
Harpo, Groucho, 
Chico 

14. Hal Roach, Harold 
Lloyd, Will Rogers 

15. Marlene Dietrich 

16. Cecil B. De Mille, Cora 
Sue Collins, Ruby 
Keeler, Al Jolson 
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THE FORTIES 


17. Clark Gable, Carole 
Lombard, Melvyn 
Douglas, Myrna Loy, 
Tyrone Power 

18. Betty Grable, George 
Raft 


pictures ... how well did you 


— 


9. Robert Walker. Jenni- 
fer Jones, David Selz- 
nick, Shirley Temple, 
Ingrid Bergman 

20. Frances Langford, 

Judy Garland, Dorothy 
Lamour. Ginny Simms, 
Dinah Shore 

21. Xavier Cugat, June 

Allyson 

. Eleanor Powell, 

Glenn Ford 

23. Fred Astaire and 

Ginger Rogers 

. Elizabeth Taylor, 

Carol Richards, Andy 

Russell. Adele Jergens. 

In foreground Jane 

Russell, Barbara Brit- 

ton and Andrea King 

Cesar Romero, Joan 

Crawford, Mr. and 

Mrs. Hymie Fink, 

Rudy Vallee 

26. Margaret O’Brien, 
Bob Hope 

27. Bette Davis, John 
Garfield 

28. Merle Oberon, Gary 
Cooper 

29. Mickey Rooney, Judy 

Garland 
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30. Lana Turner, Bob 
Topping, Sara 
Hamilton 

31. Lauren Bacall, 
Humphrey Bogart 


THE FIFTIES 

32. Doris Day, Mario 
Lanza 

33. Frank Sinatra, Ava 
Gardner 

34. Aly Khan, Rita 
Hayworth 

35. Alan Ladd, Loretta 
Young 


36. Jimmy and Gloria 
Stewart 


37. Prince Rainier and 
Princess Grace 

38. Lana Turner, Cheryl 
Crane, Stephen Crane 


39. Mike Todd, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Debbie Reyn- 
olds, Eddie Fisher 


HISTORY... 
Pages 39-41 


1. “Birth of a Nation,” 
1915, with, at left, 
Henry B. Walthall 
and Mae Marsh.— 
Movies go colossal. 


2.“The Covered Wag- 
on,” 1923, with Alan 
Hale, Ernest Torrence. 
Ancestor of “Wagon 
Train.” 


. “Flaming Youth,” 
1923, with Colleen 
Moore.—Flappers flip. 


4. “Lights of New York,” 
1928, with Helene 
Costello. —First 100% 
talkie. 


5. “All Quiet on the 
Western Front,” 1930, 
with, left to right: 
Lew Ayres, Russell 
Gleason, Louis Wol- 
heim, William Bake- 
well, Ben Alexander. 

War is hell. 

. “Frankenstein,” 1931, 
with Boris Karloff. 
—Granddaddy of the 
monsters. 

. “Public Enemy,” 1931, 
with Mae Clarke, 
Jimmy Cagney. 
—Crime does pay. 

. “Becky Sharpe.” 1933, 
with Miriam Hopkins, 
Alan Mowbray. 
—Technicolor gets 
glorious. 
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remember? 


9.“She Done Him 
Wrong,” 1933, with 
Mae West.—x?*!*!?? 
(Censored.) 

10. “Lost Horizon,” 1937, 
with Ronald Colman. 
—Getting away from 
it all. 

. “Gone With the 
Wind,” 1939, with 
Clark Gable, Vivien 
Leigh. —Box-office 
champ. 

12. “High Noon,” 1952, 
Katy Jurado, Lloyd 
Bridges. —Westerne 
grow up. 

13. “The Robe,” 1953, 
with Richard Burton, 
Jean Simmons. 
—Screens get wider 
and wider. 

14. “Marty.” 1955, with 
Ernest Borgnine. 
—Every dog has his 
day. 

15. “The Bridge on the 
River Kwai,” 1958, 
with William Holden. 
—U.N. on film. 

16. “Ben-Hur,” 1959, with 
Charlton Heston.—How 
big can movies get? 
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STA RS e . . 
Pages 46-47 


. Esther Williams 
Gene Autry 

. Jean Parker 

. Lupe Velez 
Frances Farmer 
Marion Davies 
Rock Hudson 

. Toby Wing 

. Audie Murphy 
. Henry Fonda 

. Kay Francis 

. Tony Curtis 

. Veronica Lake 
. Alexis Smith 
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. Edward G. Robinson 
. George Brent 

. Walter Pidgeon 

. Ann Harding 

. Linda Darnell 

. Joan Blondell 

. Constance Bennett 
. Susan Hayward 

23. John Wayne 

. Peter Lawford 

. Kim Novak 

. Greer Garson 

- John Hodiak 

. Deborah Kerr 

. Jane Wyman 

. Ann Sothern 

. Joan Caulfield 

. Jeanne Crain 

3. Sonny Tufts 

. Ann Blyth 

. Vera-Ellen 

. Betty Hutton 

. Marlon Brando 

. Teresa Wright 

. Montgomery Clift 
. Fred MacMurray 
. Ronald Reagan 

. Jane Powell 

. Claire Trevor 

. Wallace Reid 

5. Donald O’Connor 
. Johnny Weissmulle: 
. Simone Simon 

. Allan Jones 

. Carole Landis 

. Bonita Granville 

. Fredric March 

. Herbert Marshall 
. Glenda Farrell 

. Una Merkel 

. James Dunn 

. Claudette Colbert 
. Robert Cummings 
. Maureen O’Hara 

. Marilyn Monroe 

. Guy Madison 

. Joel McCrea 

. Gene Tierney id 
- Lucille Ball fe 
. Bob Mitchum i 
. Roy Rogers 

. Kirk Douglas 














WHEN 
UESDAY 
THOUGHT 


NOBODY 
Was 


LOOKING... 


She'd been doing it 
regularly. Slipping away 
from the studio early 

in her big Mercedes 
convertible—to 

whom? To Elvis? Was 
that romance really dead? 
Tuesday wasn’t talk- 


ing... and no wonder... 











Please 
turn 
the 


page 





























DOES THIS LOOK LIKE ARR 








The boat was ready to leave dock. eyes. He bent, whispered a few words E 
Tuesday, wearing sweater and slacks, and with a happy smile she put he! ' 
snuggled inside the boy’s open jack- head against his chest and left i \ 


et. She looked up adoringly into his there. Then the boat pulled away. | j 
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ROMANCE THATS OVER? 














But the secret was out. Was this carrying the torch for her. And as 
‘poor Tuesday,’ alone by the phone this candid camera sees it—when it 
waiting for Elvis? Now. there’s an comes to romancing Tuesday Weld, 


inside whisper that El’s the one Dick Beymer’s still out in the lead. 
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THE TROY DONAHUE STORY 


Merle Johnson couldn’t sleep. 
It was 2 A.M. and he sat wearily 
with a half-eaten sandwich 
before him on the kitch- 


en table. “Who wants 


twenty ...and a half hour . . 
and an hour. Dark sky, empty 
streets. But at least there was 
air out there. Here in 


the house he felt 


ever feel 


food?” he asked 
himself and 


pushed the plate 


TRAPPED 


hideously cramped. 
Imprisoned. As if 


someone had 


away. He wanted slike locked him in and 

something . . . only he senna, thrown away the key. 

didn’t know what. locked Restless, he got up from 
you in and 


Maybe if he could give 
somebody a phone 
call? But who do 
you call at two in 
the morning? 
Keyed up, restless, he shoved 
back his chair and walked to the 
window ... again. It looked like 


it did ten minutes ago. . . and 


threw away 
the key 


the chair and for the 
fourteenth time 
walked the short 
length of the room 
to stare out the 
window. He had moved to this 
house only a few months before, 
but tonight it seemed stuffy, 


shutting him (Continued on page 85) 
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| Here’s the bride—late! What! The wedding dress isn’t here yet’ 





Anybody’d think it 


was “life” for Tommy. 





To Frank Jr.. 


even a small wedding 





was a big fuss. 










































“The wedding album,” Nancy shouted to Tommy. “It’s 


here!” And engraved in gold on the white cover was: Nancy 
and Tommy Sands, Sept. 12, 1960. Nancy had wanted a 
small, quiet wedding. and Tommy agreed. So they rushed 
the date by two months, and it was hectic...the white lace 
bridal gown came late . . . she came late. “But aren’t we 
lucky?”’ Nancy smiled. “We’re celebrating our second 
anniversary when it might’ve been just our wedding day.” 
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y looked as though he’d faint. 





Tina thought, someday it'll be me! Tomm 
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A happy ending. ..and it’s only the beginning. 
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ever accept us 





will they 
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~anywhere...or; 





























GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA 
Gina sat in the sunny kitchen, watching her 
mother shape the cookies. She’d done this ever 


since she was a little girl. The ones with anise, 
64 











always live 


among 
strangers? 








she liked best. Her mother picked up a cookie 
from the batch she’d baked earlier and, handed 
it to her grandson, Gina’s little boy, playing 
near them. He took it (Continued on page 76) 














special fragrance offer 
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) Something wonderful happens to you as you envelop yourself in each of these 


\ delightful fragrances. Even your personality seems to change. Blended of 


Now you can try all three in your home; suit each fragrance to your mood 


Hand the occasion. Wear them different days, see which gets the most compli- 


an ents. There will be plenty! Choose the one that is made just for you, assured 
in your confidence that there is nothing finer, nothing that does more for you. 
ny u’ll be remembered for your scent. 


) Anjou makes all this possible with this unusual offer. You get all three Eau de 
Parfums as shown above — not sample sizes— for only $1.00 postpaid. (Anjou 
even pays the U. S. tax). What an exciting value! What fun! What glamorous 

Mzift ideas! You will find these Anjou fragrances and others at better drug 
and department stores throughout the country. 


send only "I" for all three 


Which kind of bewitchment is yours? Flirt? Angel? Siren? 
Only by trying these three Anjou scents can you be sure which one suits you best. 


For flirts: SIDE GLANCE For angels: CELESTIAL For sirens: DEVASTATING 
Coquettish, inviting, promising. A bit of heaven on earth. Daring, wonderfully dangerous. 


Te 
ees 











Offer expires January 31, 1961. 
(Please allow several weeks for delivery. Each set mailed separately.) 
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PARFUMS ANJOU, Dept. PP-13, Batavia, Illinois: 

Enclosed is $_____-_ ($1.00 for each set of 3 Eau de 
Parfums, limit of 5 sets). Wonderful for gifts. 
Send______sets, postpaid: 








Name 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address 
City State 





Offer good in U.S. only—expires Jan. 31, 1961. Please allow several weeks for 
delivery. Where more than one set is ordered, each is mailed separately. 






























































can BOBBY DARIN and JO-ANN CAMPBELL make-up their break-up? 


what should a girl do when she’s 


im love. but knows deep down--- 


HE'S ALL WRONG FOR ME 


If you want to fall in love, you’ve got to know that some sunny day you can wake up and 
find it’s all over. And that’s when you begin to remember every little thing—painfully. 
And think: Where did I fail? Why did it go wrong? Is there anything we could have done 
to keep our love from ending like this? Is there anything we can do now to make it up? 
That’s the way it is today for Bobby Darin and Jo-Ann Campbell. They’ve broken up, but love 
doesn’t end that easily. There’s too much to remember. . . . Jo-Ann had gotten so used to the 
uneasy, prickling feeling she had when she was with Bobby, that it was almost a friend. And 
when it warned her that this was bad, she tried to ignore it. Because more than anything, she 


wanted to be happy. Or try to be. That’s why, on their last day together, she (Continued on page 73) 









































NORTHAM WARREN. NEW YORK 
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A touch of smoke o 
a hint of fire... 
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Vintage hues bY cumEe™T 
From Mediterranean hillsides, the warm, mellow tones of ripening 
grapes ... the flash and fire of a fair Italian contessa. Cutex captures both 
the colors and the mood in its thrilling new “Vintage Hues” for your 
lips and nails. Wear Cutex “Tawny Port” for a smoldering bronzy look. 
Wear “Ruby Grape” when you need a red that’s rich and luscious. It’s a 
vintage year for color... and Cutex brings you the choicest reds of all! 
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WILL I MESS UP 
EVERYTHING 
AGAIN? 


Continued from page 30 


“Are these men bothering you?” he asked. 

For once in my life, I was speechless. He 
introduced himself. “My name’s Adam. 
Adam Faith.” 

I heard the name of England’s number 
one young recording artist, but in the noise 
and commotion it registered wrong in my 
brain. 

“Oh, of course, Adam Wade,” I said and 
put out my hand. Adam Wade is an Ameri- 
can singer. “I know your records, they’re 
great.” 

“Thank you so much, Miss Stevens,” he 
said. And then I knew what I’d done. But 
he’d paid me back in my own coin. So we 
stood looking at each other till neither 
could hold out, and we burst into laughter 
together. I flipped! I tried to think of some- 


.thing clever to say to him, but before I 


could open my mouth I was whisked off 
to the luncheon table and seated where the 
card said “Connie Francis.” 

From the corner of my eye I saw Adam 
Faith stroll casually down the table. 
About ten seats away from mine he picked 
up his place card, walked to the place next 
to mine and picked up that card. He smiled 
at the man to whom it belonged. 

“You wouldn’t mind changing seats, old 
boy, would you?” The other gentleman 
hadn’t much choice. He got up and went 
to the place originally set for Adam. 

Oh he’s bold and dashing, I thought to 
myself. How marvelous! I saw him as a 
combination Jimmy Dean, Marlon Brando 
and every other fabulous idol rolled into 
one. Only now that we were sitting next 
to each other he didn’t say a word. And I 
couldn’t think of one. We sat like that till 
the waiters served lunch. 

I had just put a forkful of roast beef in 
my mouth when he leaned over and 
whispered in my ear, “You're very pretty.” 
I almost choked on the roast beef. I man- 
aged to set my fork down and I turned 
a bright beet red. He’d come on unexpec- 
tedly strong. I was gone, really gone. 

By the time the luncheon was over I 
knew I wanted to see Adam again. I kept 
thinking, “Please let him ask me out... 
please, please.” 

He never had a chance. Suddenly I was 
surrounded. Before I even had time to say 


goodbye to him I was in a cab heading 
clear across town to a recording studio. 
And my heart was down to the bottom of 
my shoes. 


The same old story 


“Here it is again, Connie, my girl,” I 
told myself. “The same old story every 
time. Meet a boy, get interested, get him 
interested—and it starts. ‘No, Connie, you 
can’t go dancing, you know you have an 
early appointment tomorrow. ‘Go for a 
drive in this rain? Risk a sore throat when 
you’ve got a recording session tonight?’ 
‘No, you can’t... .. ‘Connie, I’m sorry but 
you know you can’t....’” It was like hav- 
ing ten different mothers, each one stricter 
than the next. 

How many boys had all these “You 
can’ts” scared out of my life? How many 
near romances never even got off the 
ground, let alone sail off to Cloud 9! When 
was I going to meet the man who'd get a 
chance to want to love me? And marry 
me? 

In my hotel room that night, when 1 
turned in after a long tough day I was 
tired but sleep would not come. In the 
other twin bed, Sandy, my secretary- 
traveling companion, was already sound 
asleep. I shut off the lamp. The room was 
dark, except for a sliver of light which 
managed to sneak in under the door. I 
tried to relax, but my mind was a jumble 
of schedules, itineraries, names, places, 
faces. ; 

When I was a little girl, I used to shut 
myself in my room and tell my troubles 
to my stuffed animals, who sat in a row on 
my bed. I’d pour out my heart to a fuzzy 
panda with amber-glass eyes and a poodle 
with a red felt tongue. Now I was sitting 
up in a hotel bed, and there were no 
amber-glass eyes to comfort me. Only the 
emptiness of a hotel room. 

At times like this, I was sorely tempted 
to ask for help, but I could never quite 
bring myself to do it. I had been so amply 
blessed, I didn’t have the courage to ask 
for more. How could I say: “Please, dear 
God, make me a woman .. . let me be 
loved ... send me someone who needs me, 
who makes me feel wanted . . . someone 
who is patient and kind . . . who'll under- 
stand this crazy life I lead .. . and love me 
enough to realize I’m just like any other 
girl.” I wouldn’t ask, but maybe it would 
come in time, anyway. Other things I'd 
secretly yearned for had come—why not 
love? 

But right now all I was asking was a 
chance to know this fascinating boy. And 
it wasn’t going to happen. He wasn’t the 
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type to run after any girl. I'd never know 
if his eyes and smile, his laughter and fun, 
were as I remembered. 


What could | do? 


Three days later I got to my hotel at 
ten one night to find a message—he’d 
called. I flew to my room and called back. 
Perhaps I should have been more re- 
strained—but I wasn’t. And when he said, 
“I'd like to come over and show you Lon- 
don,” I said, “I’d like that.” 

I hadn’t rested five minutes since we got 
to London. I was exhausted, but the minute 
I’d heard his voice I wasn’t. I changed into 
a sweater and slacks, since he was the in- 
formal type. I came out in the living room 
that was empty when I came in, and now 
it looked like a convention. Record dealers, 
distributors, juke box owners, my manager 
George, my secretary Sandy. 

There was a knock on the door and I 
hurried to answer, hoping it would be 
Adam. It was—neatly dressed in a suit, 
shirt, tie. He’d made the supreme effort— 
and I in slacks! Couldn’t I ever do any- 
thing right? 

“Are we ready to go?” he asked, and 
I whispered, “Soon. I have to talk to these 
people, it’s only polite.” He sat on the 
couch for half-an-hour and then stood up. 
“I think I'll be leaving,” he said—and left. 

I was miserable. I'd been so torn be- 
tween him and doing my duty—and he 
didn’t give me a chance! That night I spent 
sleepless hours wondering how I could 
have handled it. 

The next morning I hoped for a call at 
least. It didn’t come. All day passed with 
no word from him. In the evening I glumly 
went to a recording studio, where I was 
to cut a record. Just as I finished I looked 
up—and there was Adam. Waiting in the 
doorway. Just as if we’d planned it! And 
just as casually he walked over and said, 
“Connie, I'd like to take you for a drive. 
I still want to show you London.” 

“Oh yes, Adam,” I said. “I'd 
"Night, everybody.” 

We were at the door when Sandy called. 
“What about that party for Sammy Davis 
Jr.? You accepted, Connie.” She was right. 
But I knew what to do. Cheerfully, I in- 
vited Adam to come along. 

“No, Connie,” he said, “I just don’t go 
for big crowds and noisy rooms. But you 
go, and we'll have our drive when the 
party is over. I'll pick you up at your hotel 
later.” 

“For sure, Adam?” 

“For sure, Connie.” 

But it was 1:30 A.M. when I walked 
into my lobby. And there sat Adam. My 
heart skipped a beat, I was so glad to see 
him. But I asked timidly, “Is it too late. 
Adam?” 

He smiled and put his arm around my 
shoulder. “This is the most perfect time of 
day to go sightseeing.” 

Off we went. Adam drove through Lon- 
don by night. Through London by fog. 

He’d tell me, “Now this is the House of 
Lords, Connie,” and I had to take his word 
for it. I couldn’t see a thing. And then, 
“Here’s Westminster Abbey—you know, 
where Princess Margaret got married,” and 
I'd say brightly, “Oh, yes indeed, Adam,” 
but I couldn’t see any of the famous sights 
I'd longed to, with him as a guide. I was 
getting frustrated enough to want to cry! 

Finally Adam admitted it was “a bit” 
thick for sightseeing. 

“But I’ve got a capital idea,” he said. 
He headed the car around and wouldn't 
tell me where we were going—only that it 
was well outside the city. I said a cheer- 
ful “Okay.” We might be taking a foolish 
risk, but I didn't care. I breathed deeply 
and sighed, everything was so perfect. W« 

Continued on page 72 
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Rumors buzzed around Hollywood that Marilyn had left 
Arthur Miller because of Yves Montand. She made a mys- 
terious weekend trip by plane from 
the location of her pie ture. “Misfits.” 
in Reno back to town reportedly 
just to see Montand, but even though 
they headquartered at the same hotel, 
she was unsuccessful. . . . Then the 
headlines broke across the country: 
“Marilyn Monroe Enters Hospital.” 
Word spread that she was at the West 
Side Hospital. Further word circu- 
lated that she was in love with Yves Montand. Some 


of the hospital employees couldn’t help but note that 


MINUTE 
FLASH 








she was constantly trying to get Montand on the telephone. 
One of them even told this writer that she refused to 
even see her husband at first. Pre 

sured and embarrassed by thes: 
reports, Montand let a blast fly at 
Marilyn the day he left for Paris. . 

He was fed up—and let it be known. 
“I refused to see Miss Monroe,” he 
said frankly, “because there would be 
talk, talk and more talk—and none of 
it to any point. Actually, she is an en- 
chanting child—a simple girl withou! 
any guile. I enjoyed working with her very much and I have 


never known anyone quite like (Continued on page 87) 
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The small beachside restaurant was crowd- 
ed but. still. not one person entering failed 


girl. 


to glance over at the small. pouting g 


sitting alone at one of the side tables. 
tucked away in the corner. She stared sulk- 
ily at the menu. occasionally pushed back 
her disheveled hair impatiently. She was 
tired. On Tuesday. she had announced she 


and Jacques were finished. “Il will leave 


NFIDENT! 


him free to decide on the divorce.” she told 





her lawyer. But she was depressed. “Per- 
haps a few days away from Paris?” her 
mother suggested. Today was her birthday. 
She hated being twenty-six. “I'm afraid of 
getting old.” she told Mercedes Simon. her 
girlfriend who joined her later to help her 
celebrate. Then. they visited director Clou- 
zot. “BB was gay.” he said, “but her moods 
change by the moment.” It was difficult to 
predict what was to happen. “She was gay: 
she talked of going to New York.” Three 
hours later. in the garden. her body was 
found. her wrists slashed. “It was terrible. 
terrible.” the nurse reported. “She kept 
crying. “LT want to die. Im tired of it all. 
leave me. And her baby? She said, ‘My 
mother can take care of him. [| want to 
die. ~ For the little girl who had every: 
thing. there seemed no happy ending. Just 


those she finds in her movies. THe Enp 
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couldn’t be more alone. I looked over at 
him, driving intently, the blond hair fall- 
ing over his forehead. It was chilly and 
gently he put his arm around me and 
drew me closer to him. I sat snuggled 
next to him as we drove through a city 
gone to sleep, and then out to the country. 
I wanted to pinch myself to see if it was 
really happening to me! My gosh, how far 
away from Newark, New Jersey, U:S.A., 
can you get? 

Finally Adam said we had arrived, but 
all I could see through the mist was what 
appeared to be an enormous barn. He took 
my hand, and suddenly someone flashed 
a blinding light in our faces. Adam said, 
“Ah, there you are, Harry. Can you let 
us into the studio?” 

So that was the surprise. We were at 
the studio where Adam made his pictures. 
At 3 o'clock in the morning! 

Harry, the night watchman, swung open 
the gates and in we went, still hand in 
hand. We walked down streets and on to 
stages where make-believe is made. Only 
at that moment, with just the two of us, 
it was more reality than I'd ever known. 
I held his hand tight and said a silent 
prayer. “Please God, don’t let anything 
come between us, or ever change the 
beauty of tonight. Don’t let me do any- 
thing to lose him please make him 
like me—for always.” 

When Id seen all of the studio and we 
drove back, we talked softly of our hopes 
and dreams and families, and what we 
wanted out of life. We got to my hotel 
and walked into the lobby, still on a cloud, 
still holding hands, still in a dream. 

And my manager came charging at me 
like a panicky father! 

“Connie!” he shouted, so loud that 
people turned and stared at us. “Connie, 
thank heavens you're okay!” 

“I’m fine,” I said dreamily. But 
Adam stood looking terribly guilty. 

“I’m afraid it was my fault,” he said. “I 
didn’t realize it was so late.” 

“Late!” George cried—and now he 
sounded more like a panicky mother. “I 
was just going to call the police.” He said 
to me reproachfully, “I had visions of you 
lying in a ditch somewhere, robbed of 
your jewelry and hit on the head!” 

I began to laugh. “George, you know 
the only jewelry I own is this little charm 
bracelet.” 

George admitted, “I was so worried I 
didn’t think straight.” He looked sheep- 
ish. But it was nothing to how uncom- 
fortable Adam looked, standing there with 
this debate going on. We ended up saying 
a very public good night in the lobby. 
Shaking hands! After we’d been so close! 
And tomorrow—no, it was today already— 
Adam had an_ unavoidable business 
luncheon, just when I had a few free 
hours for the first time! And by the next 
dawn I'd be on the plane for home. 

It seemed I’d been asleep no more than 
a few hours when I was wide awake 
again. I know what Ill do, I thought 
mourntully, I'll get up and go see London 
by myself, it’s my last chance. 

The shades were drawn for darkness. I 
didn’t want to put on a light and wake 
Sandy, so I groped in the dark for some 
kind of an outfit. When I slipped into the 
living room to put it on and saw what 
I had assembled, I nearly flipped. Besides 
underwear—one pair of tight striped 
Capri pants. One blouse with my name 
monogrammed large as life, “Connie F.” 
And one pair of very high heeled plat- 
form sandals! What an outfit for sightsee- 
ing in sedate old London! 

Oh, but what’s the difference, I thought 
sadly. I'll only be with me. 

That was when the knock came, and I 
opened the door. Adam! Wasn’t he the 


poor 


one for surprises? You'd think he never 
heard of the telephone—but I was so glad 
to see him! 

“Are you on your way to the luncheon?” 
I asked. 

“I’m jilting my luncheon,” he said em- 
phatically. “I’m showing you London if it’s 
the last thing I do.” 

“Wonderful!” I said. “Just give me five 
little minutes and I'll change into some. 
thing more suitable.” 

“No five minutes!” he said flatly. “In five 
minutes this place can fill up like the 
Palladium!” He grabbed me by the hand, 
pulled me out of the suite—and off we 
went! 

What a day! He walked me about on 
those high heels of mine. He showed me 
Westminster Abbey and the Tower oi 
London and Big Ben and the Houses o! 
Parliament. We sat on the steps of St 
Paul’s and we sat under the Sphinx while 
he pointed out Cleopatra’s Needle. He 
showed me the thrilling statue of Richard 
the Lion-hearted that I'd read about in 
school. He waited patiently while I talked 
to a bobby on duty so I could tell the 
cops back home that I had. He bought us 
ice cream cornets and we ate them on a 
bench with a pair of “old ’uns” who'd 
never heard of either of us, that was fo 
sure—they left us refreshingly alone. In 
the end we were discovered by a crowd 
of “young ’uns” who wanted autographs 
But by then we didn’t mind, we’d had our 
sightseeing tour, and it was something I'd 
never forget as long as I lived. Becaus« 
Adam was the guide. 

And then it was over! Before I knew 
it I was in my hotel room packing my 
clothes, my awards, my souvenirs, my) 
music arrangements. Then off in a cab to 
the airport. I was on the move again, 
headed away from London .. . going away 
from Adam. I walked aboard the plane 
as if my feet were made of cement. 

“Fasten your seat belts, please.” 

We were taking off. Soon England was 
only a distant speck of green and blue 
and earth-brown patches. I looked out the 
window and wouldn’t turn my head o1 
Sandy might see the tears. I asked myself. 
how many Johnnies and Joes and Jims 
and Adams will there be in my life be- 
fore I settle with one? How many briet 
encounters? Meeting someone new, get- 
ting acquainted, exchanging a kiss and 
then off again to board another plane o1 
train. To unpack in another hotel room 
To stand in the spotlight and sing from 


a lonely heart all about love .. . but not 
know about it. 
And yet—ever since I left England. 


Adam and I have been writing to each 
other nearly every day. We've talked 
long-distance, too. And we’ve made a 
pact! If I don’t go back to London soon. 
Adam is coming to America! The thought 
of it excites and frightens me at the sam« 
time. Never before have I been able to 
sustain a relationship like this. Always | 
was too young .. . too busy . too re- 
stricted too this or too that. There 
was an Iron Curtain around my heart-— 
and I didn’t put it there. Everybody elss« 
did it for me! 

But Adam broke through all-that bar- 
rier stuff. This is what’s wonderful about 
him, he didn’t let himself get scared off 
The hoopla in my life can be so dreadful- 
I’ve lost more boys that way! But I hopc 
not him—not the boy who gave me th« 
glorious feeling of being wanted. 

I'm going to see Adam again, I just 
know it--and oh, how I hope I don’t do 
anything to spoil it. I'm keeping all my 
fingers crossed! THE END 


BE SURE TO SEE CONNIE IN “WHERE THE BOYS 
ARE’ FOR M-G-M, AND HEAR HER SING ON 
M-G-M. WATCH FOR ADAM IN “NEVER LET GO.” 
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HE’S ALL WRONG 
FOR ME 


Continued from page 67 


could honestly believe that everything 

was going to be all right. They were to- 

gether, and that’s what counted most. 
Smiling playfully, holding on to him, 


she let his easy charm fill her with assur- | 


ance. When you love a guy and you know 
he loves you, how can anything be wrong? 
And she did love him—even if it was 
hard sometimes for her to show it. But 
this once, with all her fears behind her, 
she’d tell him how she wanted to be with 


him all the time. How she never felt really | 


good unless he was there. How she was 
never so happy before in her whole life. 

But it couldn’t stay that way. Because 
he was Bobby Darin and she was Jo-Ann 
Campbell and they just couldn’t stay 
happy together for long. 

She was close in his arms, and feeling 
that here was where she belonged. 

“Jo-Jo,” he said, “let’s not wait any 
more. Let’s get married right away.” 

There, she felt the prickle again. 

“Bobby, you know we can’t get married 
now. We both have so much to do yet, and 
we need time ...and.. .” This wasn’t 
all of what troubled her, or even the most 
important part—but it was the easiest to 
put into words, so she said it. And he 
argued against it. 

“Jo-Jo, forget your career. Come with 
l ie.” 

There again—the  prickling, uneasy 
feeling. Tell him now, she knew. Tell him 
the truth about how you feel, how un- 
happy you’ve been, how you know it can 
never work. 

“I can’t marry you, Bobby. I love you, 

really do, but it’s not enough. We’re 
just too different. You’re . you're all 
wrong for me.” 

That’s how it was—their last day to- 
ether. Today the uneasy feeling has left 
her—but so has Bobby. She had at last 
aid the words that broke them up, and 
now she spends much of her time remem- 
bering. She remembers the first year of 
their romance that was so happy and close. 
\nd she remembers the last year and a 
half that was, as she will tell you, “pretty 
much of a drag.” 


Too many parties 


Most of all, she remembers too many 
arties. 

Every morning Jo-Ann would tell her- 
elf, tonight I’m going to see Bobby and 
tonight I’m going to make him, ask him, 
o just go for a long drive with me. We’ve 
lever done a nice, simple thing like that. 
We'll just drive and talk and talk and 
lrive. The two of us alone for once. 

And then Bobby would phone. He’d tell 
her, “Honey, get out your prettiest dress 
Tonight we’re going to a very big, very 
mportant party.” 

“Oh, Bobby, do we have to? You know 
i want to be with just you.” 

“Yes, Honey, it’s for business.” 

So she’d go with Bobby and all eve- 
ning she’d sit off to one side and wait 
for him to get back to her from all the 
important people he had to talk to. She 
at with a determined smile frozen on her 
face. You’re having a wonderful time, she 
told herself. But she wasn’t 

And when he'd take her home, al] dur- 
ing the long trip to Flushing, Long Island, 
she’d practice the words she wanted to 
say to him: “I don’t like these parties. I 
don’t know any of these people. I don’t 
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Perspiration Problems 


Doctors tell why her underarm perspiration 


problems increase during monthly cycle. 
What can be done about it? 


Science has now discov- 
ered that a thing called 
“emotional perspiration” is 
closely linked to a woman's 
“difficult days.” So much so 
that during this monthly 
cycle her underarm perspi- 
ration problems are not 
only greater but more embarrassing. 

You see, “emotional perspiration” 
is caused by special glands. They're 
bigger and more powerful. And 
when they're stimulated they liter- 
ally pour out perspiration. It is this 
kind of perspiration that causes the 
most offensive odor. 

New Scientific Discovery 
Science has found that a woman 
needs a special deodorant to counter- 
act this “emotional perspiration” and 
stop offensive stains and odor. And 
now it’s here .. . a deodorant with an 
exclusive ingredient specifically 
formulated to maintain effectiveness 
even at those times of tense emotion 

. during “difficult days” when she 
is more likely to offend. 

It’s wonderful new ARRID CREAM 
Deodorant, now fortified with amaz- 
ing Perstop,* the most remarkable 
antiperspirant ever developed! So 


effective, yet so gentle 


*Carter Products trademark for su 
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Valda Sherman 






Perstop* penetrates deep 
into the pores and stops 
“emotional perspiration” 
stains and odor... stops it 
as no roll-on, spray or stick 
could ever do! 

You rub ARRID CREAM 
in... vou rub perspiration out. Rub 


ARRID CREAM in... rub odor out. 


Twice as effective as roll-ons 
more 
eas 
pray 
: {AM 
Deodorant is so gentle, antiseptic, 
non-irritating ... completely safe tor 
normal underarm skin. 

So...to be sure you are free of 
the embarrassment of “emotional 
perspiration,” use this special kind of 
cream deodorant. ARRID with Per- 
stop* stops perspiration stains... 
stops odor too, not only during the 


“difficult days” but every day. 
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even think I'd like to know them. You 
make me force myself to be what I don’t 
want to be. And, Bobby, it’s just not fair.” 

But she waited. If she didn’t say it, at 
least this little while alone could be happy. 
She mustn’t say it. Next time she’d tell 
him. Next time she really would. 

And then Bobby would go off to Holly- 
wood or Las Vegas or someplace, and 
they’d be separated again. 

He’d seldom write, or call, and Jo-Ann 
would pick up her morning paper and 
read that he was dating other girls. She 
knew he loved her, she was sure of that. 
But she also knew that he couldn’t and 
didn’t resist other girls he met. 

“Jo-Ann,” his friends would tell 
“Bobby’s the kind of boy who simply 
can’t be faithful. He never can! Even if 
you were married he couldn’t be any 
different.” 

But she’d tell them they had it all 
wrong. She would never admit how un- 
happy their words made her. 

Weeks would pass and at last she’d hear 
that he was coming home again. She’d 
run to the hairdresser and have her hair 
fixed the way he liked. She’d go out and 
buy a new dress. This time she’d be so 
pretty, all he’d want was to be with her. 

And she’d make plans. “His first day 
home I'll ask Mama and Papa to go to a 
movie and we'll stay here. We'll sit in 
the living room and he’ll tell me every- 
thing that’s happened to him on his trip. 
Then we'll go out with my friends and 
laugh a lot and everything will be won- 
derful. We'll have fun, he'll see how 
happy we can be together.” 

Today she thinks back to those plans 
and says, “That was the big difference 
between us. I counted the minutes till I 
could see him, but he didn’t care as much 
about me. Even if we’d been separated 
for three months, he’d think nothing of 
breaking a date when something came 
up about business. That’s how it is with 
Bobby. Twenty-four hours a day of his 
life is devoted to his work. He puts busi- 
ness before love. I couldn’t live that way. 
I don’t want to give my whole life to my 
career the way he does. So it was a hectic 
time whenever we were together. Some- 
thing always got in our way.” 

And she remembers how her friends 
were a bone of contention between them. 
“He didn’t flip over the people I liked. 
My friends were mine and he’d have no 
part of them, but his friends were ours 
and we were always with them. That 
bothered me a lot. Finally, I forced my- 
self to realize that I'd have to become a 
part of his group if I was going to make 
him happy. 

“But I was lonely. I had no one to talk 
to. I could never go to his friends for 
help if any trouble came up between us. 
They were always on his side.” 


her, 


“I loved him’”’ 


She couldn't always talk to Bobby 
either. “If we were together and things 
went real wrong for him, he’d expect all 
kinds of sympathy from me. Which I gave, 
because I loved him. But if things went 
wrong with me, I couldn’t expect the 
same from Bobby. He never thought my 
problems were big or important enough. 
He’d sort of pat me on the head. You 
know what I mean—‘There, there, little 
girl, it can’t be all that bad.’ 

“Maybe I was wrong, but I stopped 
feeling that I could go to him with my 
troubles. I stopped expecting he’d have 
the time to listen to me. 

“And he never understood that I was 
unhappy. But I knew the score between 
us—I gave and he received.” 

One thing that Bobby wanted that Jo- 
Ann couldn’t give was her career. Time 





after time he’d tell her: “Jo-Jo, you'y« 
got to quit the business. We’ll never |x 
happy unless you get out of show busi- 
ness.” But she couldn’t do this. 

“Bobby, if I quit now I'd always hay. 
to live with the thought that I didn’ 
succeed,” she’d answer. “Give me 
chance. Give me a little more time.” 

Then one day she stopped asking fo; 
time. She knew it had run out for them 
“I know lots of people can’t understand 
why singing was so important to me,” sh« 
says. “But I just have to be what I want 
to be before I'll ever be happy. When 
Bobby made it impossible for me to hav 
both, I had to choose. If it was only th: 
singing, I don’t know if I’d choose the wa: 
I did.” 


‘“‘We both needed each other’”’ 


“But it was more than that. The truth 
is that all along the way I’ve never onc: 
really felt we could stay together—even 
if we were married. When you com« 
right down to it, we didn’t have too mucl 
in common. 

“It’s sad. We both needed each other so 
much, but we didn’t know how to help 
each other. I know Bobby felt it, too. In 
that last year it wasn’t like it used to 
be, and he was getting fed up.” 

Can they hope to get together again? 

On Bobby’s part, his only comment is, 
“I just want Jo-Ann to be happy.” But 
from his friends you can get a picture ol 
his feelings about the romance. 

And Jo-Ann knew what his 
were saying, too. 

“Bobby did date other girls, it’s true,” 
one said. “But that’s how he is. In his 
own way, he was true to her. Every gir! 
knew that if she wanted to get serious 
with Bobby, she’d have to fight Jo-Ann 
They all knew she was his girl. He reall; 
loved her. 

“Sure, I know he did things that upset 
her—all that drive for success, and th¢ 
way he was so moody, and could get 
mean to people. But she should have re- 
membered that all his life, ever sinc 
he could walk, his mother kept telling 
him what a success he was going to be 
had to be. By now he’s so preoccupied 
with his career that he can’t be any othe: 
way.” 

And she tried to understand even when 
they explained about his moods. “Hed 
never get in a bad enough mood to sa‘ 
mean things to her, but it did hurt he: 
when he was rough on other people. But 
what about afterwards, when he’d realiz 
he had gone too far. Did Jo-Ann eve! 
tell how he’d apologize to people then. 
and do the nicest things to make it up? 

“I cemember one thing that happened 
with his secretary, Harriet Wasser. It was 
between shows at the Copa. There were 
about forty other celebrities and report- 
ers tn his dressing room, back-slapping 
and carrying on. And in the middle o! 
them all, strumming on a guitar with 
this real angry face, was Bobby. He was 
thinking about the last show, worrying 
about the next one, and brooding over an 
argument he’d just had with Jo-Ann. 

“All of a sudden, he jumped out of his 
chair. ‘Okay,’ he said, ‘everybody out. 
That’s all for tonight.’ Very quietly, Har- 
riet walked over. ‘Bobby,’ she said, ‘if you 
want to be alone that’s okay, but these 
are big people. Don’t offend them. Just 
politely excuse yourself.’ 

“Bobby turned to her very slowly and in 
this icy voice you could hear clear across 
the room he told her, ‘Did you hear what 
I said, Harriet? Let me do it my way. Im 
the boss here.’ 

“Harriet didn’t say a word. She just 
walked away, but we all knew she was 
very hurt and embarrassed. 
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“The next show started and she went 
back to her ringside table, and he started 
his act. Then in the middle of everything, 
he stopped singing. ‘One of my friends is 
soing to have a birthday in a couple of 
weeks,’ he told the audience, ‘and I won’t 


be here to celebrate with her. So let’s 
nake tonight one great big birthday party. 
Happy birthday, Harriet honey. We love 
you. 

“That was all. He never apologized, and 
she didn’t expect him to. But that was one 
1ight she’ll never forget. That’s why I 
ay, Bobby Darin’s far from perfect, but 
with all his faults he does try very hard. 

“He couldn’t take Jo-Ann’s career, that’s 
rue—not for after they were married. He 
wanted a girl who’d be a wife to him, to 
have his kids and go wherever he went. 
He wanted his wife to be completely de- 
oted to him, and to nobody or nothing 
else. Maybe he was selfish or she was 
toolish, who knows? That’s just the way 
they were.” 


What went wrong? 


Jo-Ann remembers the things that both- 
ered Bobby. “He always used to tell me 
that I didn’t let him know enough how 
much I loved him. But I felt the same 
way about him. I wish I could have 
showed him how much I really cared for 
him. I always wanted to, but something 
about the way he held back made me hold 
hack, too. 

“I remember one time, it was a few 
days after he finished at the Copa. He’d 
vone to Syracuse, and when he got to New 
York he came straight to my house. It was 
early in the morning and my parents, his 
manager and I were still having break- 
fast, waiting for him. When he came in, 
his arms were full of packages for me. I 
wanted to run to the door and kiss him— 


I wanted to very much—but I couldn’t let 
myself. I just sat there, eating breakfast, 
and said, ‘Hi, Honey.’ That’s all I did. And 
he didn’t even walk over to me. He stood 
in the hall and unwrapped the packages. 
He’d bought me three more stuffed ani- 
mals for my collection, he’d thought of me 
on his trip, and what did I do? I sat and 
ate breakfast! It seems crazy when you 
love somebody like I loved Bobby to be 
afraid to show it. But there it was—like 
a wall between us. And that last year the 
wall just got too high for both of us. 


He felt bad 


“The next day he took me aside and 
said, ‘Jo-Jo, why do you act the way you 
do?’ He told me he felt very bad about 
the way I acted. I wanted to tell him that 
I felt the same way, that I thought he 
didn’t give his all to me, either. But I 
couldn’t. 

“T guess I never did come on as strong 
with Bobby as he needed. I wanted to— 
but I had this feeling he wouldn’t like it. 
Maybe I was wrong—just as I never real- 
ized, either, how much he did care for 
me. It’s sad to think that neither of us 
knew how to show a beautiful thing like 
love.” 

Would marriage have eased matters? 
Jo-Ann doesn’t seem to think it would. 

“I think most of the trouble between us 
was that he wasn’t any more ready for 
marriage than I was. He says he wants to 
get married, but at the same time I can 
see that he really doesn’t.” 

One of Bobby’s closest friends agrees 
with Jo-Ann: “I don’t think he’s met the 
girl he’s going to marry yet. He’s too 
wrapped up in his career right now. I 
know he’d like to get married—he wants 
to have children very badly—but- he 
doesn’t act like a man ready for marriage. 


Do you know how he defines love? He 
told me, ‘Love is a con job. There’s no 
ding, ding, ding electricity like they tell 
you. This is love: A guy sees a girl with 
a good body and he goes after her. Then 
he’s got to call it something, so he ration- 
alizes and names it love.’ 

“Does that sound like a man who knows 
what love is? He may have changed his 
mind since he said that, but I'm ready to 
bet that once he stops running so hard 
he’ll really learn about love. And I don’t 
think he’s going to let up on that drive 
until he proves himself an all-round en- 
tertainer. When he says he wants to knock 
over every field he enters, he means it. 
That I can tell you.” 

What about the next time? How much 
of a chance can Bobby and Jo-Ann take 
on another love? 

Jo-Ann says, “We both feel there’s too 
much in life to spend time grieving. We’ll 
each fall in love again—but not with each 
other. I'll marry a man who’ll understand 
me better than Bobby did. He’ll help me 
when I need help. Maybe I won’t love 
him as much as I loved Bobby, but I'll be 
happier because I'll be more relaxed. 

“And Bobby will find a girl who won’t 
have any career that would distract her 
trom him. She'll be intelligent and inde- 
pendent and pretty. She’ll know how to 
give him lots of love and affection and 
she'll be able to devote herself to him 
completely, yet keep his respect. He 
couldn’t stand any girl he could just walk 
all over. 

“There must be a girl around who can 
give him that. 

“T only wish I could have .. .” 

—MICcKI SIEGEL 





See Bobby in U.L’s “Come September” and 
in “Pepe” for Col. He sings on the Atco 
label. Jo-Ann records for ABC-Paramount. 
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MUST WE LIVE 
AMONG STRANGERS? 


Continued from page 64 


and answered his grandmother’s tender 
look with his own big smile. As she 
watched them, Gina thought, for the hun- 
dredth time that day, “This I will remem- 
ber when I am living far away.” 

She said to her mother, “I will make 
these for my boy exactly as you do it, 
Mama. And...” she choked a little over 
the words, “ and I will think of you 
every time I make them.” 

But this was not good talk for today. 
They were both too near tears. It was too 
near goodbye. Everything had been packed 
since last night and now there was nothing 
left for her to do. Tomorrow they would 
leave Italy—Gina and her husband Milko 
and little Milko Jr. Because her husband 
could not stay here. And a wife goes where 
her husband goes. This you give up for 
love ... your parents... your home... 
and yes, she thought a little bitterly, the 
homeland that refused a place to your 
husband and child. If you love a man 
enough, you give up everything. 

Her mother was crying as she held the 
little boy in her arms. He didn’t under- 
stand and he squirmed to be set down so 
he could chase after the kitten. If he 
would not comfort his grandmother, Gina 
must. She put her arms around her moth- 
er and soothed, “Mama, don’t cry. It isn’t 
going to be forever. I'll be back . . . my 
work will bring me back to Italy, Mama— 
soon.” 

The two women clung to each other. 

“You'll come back—but you'll be a visi- 
tor,” her mother wept. “You will not live 
here.” 

She is right, Gina thought sadly. I will 
be back, but never again will I live in my 
beautiful country ... my country with its 
old, old hills and sun-drenched valleys, 
its crowded cities with their narrow, ex- 


citing streets—and my lifelong friends 
and my close family—and all my mem- 
ories. ... 


So much to remember 


She was sixteen when she’d gone to that 
party. With a body like a woman’s, she 
was still a child to the ways of romance 
when she met the good-looking young man 
with the step of a track star and the fine 
hands of a physician. 

The war had been long and hard and 
had ended only recently. Much of her 
adolescence had been spent in hunger, 
dirt and discomfort. Playmates had died 
violently. Favorite landmarks had disin- 
tegrated under bombs and shells. But Gina 
had survived hardship and shock without 
permanent scars. And so at sixteen she 
retained a happy, innocent quality and a 
goodness that made others want to be good 
and happy when they were with her. She 
took unashamed pleasure in small, un- 
sophisticated things—a pretty hillside to 
sketch, a song to sing, or a gathering of 
friends. 

But though she usually enjoyed parties, 
this one had begun unhappily. Her date, 
like many other young men, was still 
edgy from the war. She knew he took of- 
fense easily, but it made her edgy, too, 
having to watch everything she said. They 
had hardly spoken all the way to the party 


and now, as they danced, he began to 
quarrel with her. 
“Don't. . .” she pleaded with him. “It’s 


such a nice party. Let’s try to have fun.” 
But he wouldn't listen. He snapped back 
_an angry answer at her. Finally, with a 


hopeless shrug, she turned away from him 
and, recognizing another couple at one of 
the tables, started to walk toward them. 

Milko chose the same moment to join 
her friends. He had a slim, muscular body 
and she concluded that he must work out- 
of-doors. He might even do manual labor, 
she thought. So the truth caught her by 
surprise. 

“Gina,” her friend said, “may I intro- 
duce Dr. Milko Skofic?” 

Gina looked more closely at him and 
saw that his eyes were kind and a little 
sad, as though they had seen things he’d 
rather forget. 

“May I have this dance?” he promptly 
asked. She nodded yes and he swung her 
out onto the floor. From the first step she 
found it easy to follow him. 

The next dance, they sat it out and he 
told her he was from Yugoslavia and had 
escaped to Italy at the war’s start. He had 
attended an Italian medical school and 
now was a doctor at the International 
Refugee Organization camp. 

“And you? What do you do?” he asked. 

“Me?” she said. “I don’t do a great deal. 
I study art, I love to sketch. And I take 
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singing lessons. But I'll never do anything 
so interesting as your work.” 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, “I could go with 
you to sketch some day?” 

They danced together many times dur- 
ing the evening, and when she went home 
her last thought, before dropping off to 
sleep, was of the attractive doctor who 
was helping so many people at the refugee 
camp. 

They saw each other often after that 
night. He confided his dream—to practice 
medicine in the United States. 

“As a political refugee, I’m a stateless 
person,” he explained. “I have no citizen- 
ship. I belong nowhere. I’ve asked for 
Italian citizenship but so far it’s been de- 
nied. But perhaps America may grant this 
to me—if doctors are needed. This is my 
hope.” 

Gina had been aware that many political 
refugees were stateless persons, but she’d 
never really thought before what that 
would mean. 

“Everyone should belong somewhere,” 
she said. She told him how much her home 
and Italy meant to her. “When I look at 
the Coliseum, I’m so moved,” she said. “I 
remember our history.” And then she en- 
couraged him to go after Italian citizen- 
ship instead of looking to America. 

“The law says that a person who has 
lived in Italy seven years is automatically 
granted citizenship,” she told him earnest- 
ly. “Wait a little more and you'll be a 
citizen. You'll belong here.” 

Milko smiled at her innocence. 


“You're like a little girl,” he said fond- 
ly, “so sure of the happy ending.” 


‘“*You mustn’t give up”’ 


It was three years after they met be- 
fore they were married. He was waiting 
for her to grow up a little. And both oj 
— wanted to be sure their love would 
ast. 

“Because,” Gina explained, “in Italy, 
when you marry, you marry just onc 
Not over and over. So you have to be sur 
the first time.” 

When they finally exchanged vows, the: 
were very sure ... of each other. But not 
of the coveted citizenship. On that he hac 
almost given up hope. Yet Gina, still op- 
timistic, believed her country would we!l- 
come him eventually. 

From time to time Milko asked th 
officials for papers. 

“Not new,” he’d be told. “Come later.” 

And Gina would insist, “You mustn't 
give up. The law says Italy must give you 
citizenship, because you have been here 
seven years.” 

One day, when he inquired again, an 
official was unusually blunt. 

“Doctor,” he said, “you might as wel! 
give up, you are wasting your time.” 

This Milko did not tell Gina. He didn’t 
want to discourage her, especially when 
she was finally finding herself in work sh« 
could do and do well. A movie produce: 
had seen her on the street and offered he: 
a role. At first neither she nor Milko took 
this seriously, but gradually her success 
as a performer was growing. Finally it 
created a crisis. 

Gina was at home when she heard Milko 
at the front door, whistling. That was the 
first sign and she knew, even before she 
saw him walking across the room to her 
with long, eager strides that he had good 
news—at last. 

“Darling,” he said, hugging her, “a mar- 
velous thing has happened. We can go to 
America!” He whirled her around the 
room, laughing at her surprise. “Yes . . 
yes, a hospital in Philadelphia has of- 
fered me a staff position. What do you sa) 
to that?” 

Gina was so excited she forgot her own 
big news. And Milko was full of the joys of 
living in America. 

“When I’m a doctor in Philadelphia,” 
he said, “we'll have a nice house in the 
suburbs with plenty of yard, and you will 
shop in an American supermarket. Woul< 
you like that?” 

She nodded, proud of her remarkab|: 
husband. She decided to say nothing o! 
her own big offer this day . . . a part in 
a picture that was such a prize she could 
hardly believe it. A once-in-a-lifetim: 
part, the kind that creates a star. She stil! 
couldn’t understand how she, a compara- 
tive unknown, had been chosen for th 
role, but that very day she had learned 
it was,hers. 

Ah, but Milko’s future was the impor- 
tant thing. In America he could work in 
a great hospital, and most important of a!!. 
he would no longer be a man who belonge«! 
nowhere. He’d get his chance to become an 
American. So Gina didn’t mention whit 
she was giving up. But somehow Milko 
heard and put his foot down against his 
own opportunity. 

“We'll stay in Italy,” he said. “I can be 
a good doctor here, I am needed at the 
refugee camp, but you couldn’t be an 
actress in Philadelphia.” 

“You are sacrificing too much for mc, 
she protested, “I can’t let you.” And when 
nothing would change his mind, she said. 
“I will never forget it.” 

Her popularity as an actress grew, a)'(! 
her husband seemed content with his 
work. But the barb of discomfort was 
always there. Milko was still a stateless 
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person, travel was almost impossible be- 
cause of passport difficulties. And there 
was worse to fear. She read the newspaper 
stories of international crises and knew 
that they held even more of a threat for 
her than for most people. 

“If we were at war,” Gina said fearfully, 
“you’d be interned and you wouldn’t be 
able to fight for the things you believe in. 
And we’d be separated.” 

Milko nodded solemnly and went again 


to ask about citizenship. Again it was 
denied. 

By the time Milko Jr. was born, his 
father had almost given up hope. But 
admiring his new son, he said to Gina: 
“Now I am outnumbered. We have two 
Italians in the family and one stateless 


person. To join the majority, I shall have 
to work twice as hard to get my citizen- 
ship.” 

Gina, warm with joy, squeezed his hand. 

“Two Italians instead of one can use 
twice as much influence to help you,” she 
said. 

She was in Paris making a picture when 
the baby had his first birthday, and she 
wanted to have him with her. She asked 
that he be brought to France. That was 
when she learned the shocking fact: that 
her baby was as “stateless” as his father. 
And so “permission to leave the country” 
was denied! 

A stateless person! A baby without a 
home. How could anybody, even some- 
thing so impersonal as a state, refuse to 
welcome and love a harmless little baby? 
She wept, asking herself this in Paris. 
Then she decided there must be a mistake. 
Under Italian law her child was twice a 
citizen. First because his mother was 
Italian, and second because he was born 
in Italy. 

Some official misunderstood the case, she 
assured herself. She would explain and 





everything would be all right. She picked 
up the phone and began to call government 
agencies from Paris to Italy. 

“To be sure, Miss Lollobrigida,’ one 
bureaucrat replied, “your son is a citizen. 
I shall see that the mistake is rectified at 
once and he’ll have his passport.” 

Gina waited to hear that the error was 
corrected, but no word came. Impatiently 
she called again. 

“Oh, but he is not a citizen,” she was 
told on the second call. “There is no ques- 
tion about it, he is stateless.” 


You have to belong somewhere 


She was furious, and very frightened. 
What should she do next? It wasn’t bad 
enough that her baby couldn't travel free- 
ly with her when she went on location. In 
case of war he would be taken from her 
and interned, just like his father. And even 
in peace he’d never have a home, never 
have a place to which he belonged. 

“Everyone needs to belong somewhere,” 
she begged disinterested officialdom, using 
the same words she’d spoken to Milko so 
long ago. “My child must have a country 

. something to hold onto . . . something 
in which to believe.” 

“Possibly,” someone suggested, “you 
don’t know how to apply for citizenship 
properly. You are rich, Italy’s second 
largest taxpayer. If you gave a million 
lira to the right person, there should be 
no more trouble.” 

“I'd give a million lira to the church,” 
Gina told him, “but never to a corrupt offi- 
cial. I won’t buy that kind of citizenship.” 

She sent her own passport to Italy, and 
the baby was allowed to come to her on it. 

Yet a spiteful press attacked even her 
son. She held him tight, protecting him 
from evils he didn’t even know existed! 
She realized for the first time how very 
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much her husband must have suffered. 

“He won’t suffer like this any more,” 
she vowed. “I love my homeland and my 
parents, but I love my husband and my 
son more than anything in the world. We 
will go where they are welcome.” 

So now she stood in the hallway of her 
house in Rome. Suitcases were closed, 
trunks had already been sent ahead to 
Toronto. She looked about her at the small, 
dear possessions she must leave. 

“Well, are we ready?” Milko asked, 
picking up a suitcase. He leaned over and 
kissed her lightly on the cheek. 

Her cheek felt damp. Tears? He put the 
suitcase down. 

“Gina,” he said, putting a hand on each 
shoulder so that she must face him square- 
ly, “it’s not too late to change our plans.” 

Canada was very far away. She thought 
of a huge cold country with millions of 
people—all strangers. Would aliens like 
her and her two Milkos be made welcome 
and accepted? Would they find new 
friends, and new neighbors—and warmth 
in a new home? She didn’t know. 

Her husband said, “We can still stay 
heme... 

She smiled up into his eyes. After all, 
she was a great actress. “What an idea!” 
she said indignantly. “When I’m looking 
forward so much to the trip—a new coun- 
try—new sights.” 

He kissed her again, took the suitcase 
and gathered up the small boy in his other 
arm. He walked out, and she followed. 

But at the last minute she came back 
from the door to water the fern that stood 
in the hallway. It was a habit. She had 
always watered it, every day. Otherwise it 
might die. —NaANcy ANDERSON 
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THANKS FOR 
THE MEMORIES 


Continued from page 38 


Who could ever really forget? Every- 
body was quoting his latest phrase, “In- 
clude me out,” and according to reports, he 
drove strong men into an ulcerous decline. 
But, with me, Mr. Goldwyn was charm and 
kindness itself, never too rushed to say, 
“And how’s your charming daughter?” I 
loved Mr. Goldwyn. I still do. 

It was a different story with the dynamic 
Darryl Zanuck, head of the jumping Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox studios who would 
pace throughout a three minute inter- 
view slicing the air with a polo mallet and 
describing forthcoming epics as da Vinci- 
like masterpieces. “Glamor is something 
housewives don’t get at home,” he’d say. 
He was a shrewd showman with many a 
discovery to his credit—Tyrone Power 
among them. 

I remember the exact moment I came to 
know Tyrone as a friend. With Lana 
Turner, I had gone to a party given by 
Junior Little at Romanoff’s and when 
the two came together, the dark hand- 
some Tyrone and the beautiful blond Lana, 
the romance was on. 

Tyrone had been separated from his 
wife, Annabella, for some time and Lana, 
at the time, was heart free. They met quite 
often at my apartment or I dined many 
times with Tyrone and his mother at his 
home or with Lana and Tyrone at her 
home. 

Tyrone dropped in at my apartment 
quite often to talk about the woman he 
loved and who loved him so dearly. I re- 
member. the day he said, “I’m going to 
marry Iéana. We're going to be married 
when I get back from South America.” I 
was overjoyed at the news. 

Their engagement was announced at a 
large party at Mocambo before Tyrone 
left, and Lana lived only for his letters. 

When he returned I, among others, no- 
ticed a new restlessness about Ty that I 
think Lana felt, too. I know that on his 
set, one day, he’d invited a fortune teller 
to his dressing room to read the cards 
for himself, for me, and a member of the 
cast he adored, Joan Blondell. I can’t 
remember a word of mine and very little 
of Joan’s—certainly there was no hint of 
trouble between her and the man she mar- 
ried, Mike Todd—but I'll never forget the 
words of this seeress to Tyrone. “You're 
going abroad and there meet the woman 
you'll marry. A woman of many lan- 
guages and fame, she moves’_ from 
courtry to country as a foreigner. You 
will not wed the one you know now.” 

How right she was! Tyrone soon took off 
for Europe, met and fell for Linda Chris- 
tian and Lana was forgotten. And it was 
all too unfortunate as no kinder, more 
tender person ever lived than Tyrone. I 
truly loved him: 

Soon after, Lana met the wealthy Bob 
Topping and, hungry for security in home 
and marriage, she consented to marry 
him. At the quiet wedding in the home of 
publisher Billie Wilkerson, Lana wed 
Bob, with me as matron of honor, and her 
little daughter Cheryl, then five or six, as 
flower girl. 

How unfair, now, to condemn Lana 
for a bewildered, erring child that can 
happen in families everywhere. I know 
firsthand that Lana was a devoted and 
adoring mother to Cheryl. 

Lana had been one of the teenagers 
on the M-G-M lot who attended the studio 
schoolroom along with Judy Garland 
and Mickey Rooney. I always felt Judy’s 





later frustration began here when, 
throughout her early and rather buxomy 
teens, she was kept little-girlish in her 
Mary Jane pumps and short skirts. What- 
ever the cause, it was tragic and sad and, 
one hopes, is over and done with. 

Feuds sprang up overnight in the old 
days. Joan Fontaine and her sister, 
Olivia de Havilland, were constantly at 
odds, but the one between Norma 
Shearer and Joan Crawford, both M-G-M 
stars, was a dilly. No one knew what 
started it, maybe because Norma was 
married to Irving Thalberg, the very 
famous producer on the lot, and petty 
jealousy may have crept in. But I sure re- 
member the notes that flew back and forth, 
especially one from Joan that suggested 
Norma was no lady. 

But Norma was a marvelous lady! With 
Lupe Velez, it was something else again. 
A minor volcano, Lupe had come up from 
a south of the border country to fall 
madiy in love with Gary Cooper. “Hee’s 
beautiful,” Lupe would declare to one and 
all while Gary lapped it up. I remember 
my last interview with Lupe. She walked 
with me to my weatherbeaten car out 
front and let out a scream that shattered 
the neighborhood. “Georges,” she yelled to 
the chauffeur within the house, “stop mak- 
ing the beds and come clean Mees Ham- 
ilton’s car. It steenks!” 

Poor Lupe! No one of us believed she 
intended to take her own life. 

As I remember, the only two stars who 
really scared me in those wonderful days 
were Boris Karloff and Katharine Hep- 
burn. I felt perfectly at ease with Mr. Kar- 
loff as long as he clanked about in his 
monster makeup. It was only after he re- 
moved the screws and bolts from his neck, 
washed the white paste from his face, and 
gazed down at me with his gentle brown 
eyes, that I felt icy chills up my spine. 
Why, Ill never know. No one could be 
kinder than Mr. Karloff. With his head 
screwed on or without. 

But Miss Hepburn—she bore down on 
me from the wheel of her station wagon 
on the RKO lot and kept me in sheer ter- 
ror. Or those abrupt yells on a quiet set 
as Katharine called for her makeup box; 
a yell that shattered the nerves. “I’m full 
of beans,” she loudly proclaimed by way 
of explanation which did nothing to allay 
my fears. I didn’t care what she was full 
of. She scared me. She still does. 

Music filled the air during that fabulous 
era. Dick Powell and Ruby Keeler, the 
Lane Sisters and Dennis Morgan, Eleanor 
Powell, Judy Garland, Gene Kelly, Alice 
Faye and Don Ameche, Dan Dailey and 
Betty Grable, Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers. Bing Crosby, Bob Hope and Dottie 
Lamour were on the “Road” to somewhere; 
Maurice Chevalier was still bringing “A 
New Kind of Love” to everyone. There was 
a lilt in the air, a joy in the heart, a clatter 
at Box Offices in those days that was never 
to be felt again. 

By this time, Hymie Fink had joined 
us on Pxuoropiay, the first on-the-spot 
Hollywood staff photographer. 

He became so much a part of Hollywood 
that when he married, Joan Crawford was 
matron of honor and Rudy Vallee gave 
the bride away. Hymie’s pictures are now 
in New York’s famous Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. 

Some of the best comedies ever made ap- 
peared around this same time, with Cary 
Grant and Katharine Hepburn; Irene 
Dunne; William Powell and Myrna Loy; 
Mickey Rooney; Abbott and Costello; 
Chaplin, who was still King; James 
Stewart; Fred MacMurray; and the best 
comedienne of the day—the elusive Jean 
Arthur, who now lives alone in California 
and sees none of her former friends and 
can’t be lured back to pictures. 

Too, there were the delightful zanies, 


a 


the weeping Stan Laurel and the petulant 
Oliver Hardy who now—in TV revivals— 
are capturing audiences anew. 

But it remained for four of the most 
outrageous people ever born to rock the 
world with laughter. The Marx Brothers 
arrived—on a flying saucer, I’m sure— 
and took over. No one was safe from their 
outrageous didoes—especially if you were 
a blonde. I remember well, running for 
my life with Harpo, Groucho, Zeppo and 
Chico in full pursuit across the RKO 
lot, my pencil and notebook flying, my 
heels clicking. Only their sudden notion 
to wrestle a prominent producer who 
crossed their path, saved me from heaven 
knows what horseplay. 

Another friend, gone but not forgotten-— 
was Mickey Mouse and, of course, his girl- 
friend Minnie. During their tremendous 
vogue, I spent many hours with Walt Dis- 
ney and his staff in their small Hollywood 
studio, looking on as the artists worked 

Cowboys took to song along about then, 
with Gene Autry, Smiley Burnette and 
Roy Rogers whanging their “geetars.” A 
man’s best friend was his horse. 

But of all the location jaunts, the one 
that provided the most fun was a western. 
One being filmed near the artists’ colony of 
Taos, New Mexico, with Lucille Ball as the 
star. Desi Arnaz, a traveling bandleader 
in those days, had come along with Lucille 
and while she toiled away, Desi, my 
daughter Sally and I visited the Indian 
reservation of Taos, with Desi buying skins 
for his drums like crazy. 

As a guest of the fabulous Mabel Dodg« 
Sloane, we danced in a circle with the 
visiting Indians one evening and had our- 
selves a ball. But it was at the hotel party 
Lucille and director George Marshall gave 
for the cast, that all heck broke loose. As a 
surprise, Desi had coached the Indians in 
the intricacies of the Conga, and never as 
long as I live will I forget the sight of 
Desi leading a Conga-line of Indians in 
breechcloth and feathers, with a _ one- 
two-three kick, all through the hotel lobby. 
with Sir Cedric Hardwicke bringing up 
the rear. Olé! 

Gangsterism and terrorism had _ taken 
hold, too, with Paul Muni, Jimmy Cagney. 
Humphrey Bogart, Edward G. Robinson 
and George Raft chilling our gizzards. 

And scarcely an issue of PHOTOPLAY cam« 
out without some reference to the Bab) 
Doll of the Era—Shirley Temple. With m, 
daughter, Sally, I attended every Shirley 
Temple birthday party from her sixth to 
the day she grew beyond studio partie: 
to become the bride of John Agar. We at 
tended her wedding, too, and felt sur 
Shirley had found lasting happiness with 
John that wonderful day. 

But after a visit or two to Shirley’s new 
home, I began to see that things had gon 
woefully wrong. After the birth of he: 
daughter, Shirley and John were divorced 
Later,, she married Charles Black and 
found a new life of contentment in he: 
home and in her TV job. 

Deanna Durbin, out Universal way, was 
Shirley’s nearest rival—along with Jan 
Withers. But Deanna found no happines 
in movies and after her third marriage, 
to a French director, retired to live i 
France. 

Clark Gable was a special friend. And h« 
remained a friend during the time | 
scooped the world—and Clark, too—wit! 
a story of his divorce from Rhea Gable 
his second wife. I had secretly telephoned 
Rhea on a hunch, with the result PHoto 
PLAY came out with the news before Clark 
had said a word. He never held it agains! 
me for a second. 

I suffered with “The King” after th: 
tragic plane crash that killed his beautifu! 
third wife, Carole Lombard. And to this 
day, our friendship and regard have re- 
mained steadfast and secure. 
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Errol Flynn came into my life during 
those days and never was there a more 
legendary figure, a scamp, a rascal, and 
underneath a man of learning and even 
culture. Errol slowly and tragically de- 
teriorated into a pitiful figure of the man 
he was. Like his friend John Barrymore, 
he gave way to the weakness—alcohol— 
that destroyed him. 

Jean Harlow’s death was another trag- 
edy. It happened with lightning speed and 
the news reached my desk at PHOTOPLAY 
when a photographer telephoned from the 
hospital. I immediately called the publicity 
department at M-G-M to ask for details 
and to my horror I realized I was giving 
them the news. “It isn’t true,” they in- 
sisted. In a matter of minutes, however, 
the truth reached them. It was hard to be- 
lieve. 

The shock of Jean’s death, from uremic 
poisoning, literally drove debonair Bill 
Powell into semi-retirement. Jean loved 
Bill so much—this blond, vital, straight- 
forward girl whose life was one long un- 
happy involvement. The scandal over the 
suicide of a former husband, producer 
Paul Bern, still echoed through the cor- 
ridors of Hollywood at the time of her 
death. 

Light operettas became the rage with 
Maurice Chevalier and Jeanette Mac- 
Donald giving out with the “Merry Widow” 
and Jeanette and Nelson Eddy riding high 
on a wave of popularity that hadn’t been 
felt since the Valentino days. 

One day I received a call from a studio 
publicist with a plea to please, please see 
their new boy. “He’s going to be hot, I 
promise you,’ he said. So, to oblige my 
Paramount friend, I duly trotted over, for- 
getting to ask their prodigy’s name. “It’s 
Hope,” I was told. “Bob Hope. I know 
you'll like him.” 

I loved him. All through luncheon he 
enthused over a great song that had been 
written for his movie; a song that since 
echoes from every outpost where our boys 
in service gather. 

“It goes like this,” Bob said and sang, 
“Thanks for the memory. Of rainy after- 
noons .. .” 

My first glimpse of Bing Crosby took 
place at the first studio party I ever at- 
tended. The toastmaster had just intro- 
duced a new studio starlet, Miss Dixie Lee, 


and then added as an afterthought, “And 
Miss Lee’s escort tonight is Mr. Bing 


Crosby, one of the Rhythm Boys now sing- 
ing at the Cocoanut Grove.” Miss Lee’s 
“escort” went on to become PHOTOPLAY’s 
special champ and won more Gold Medals 
than anyone else in the business—five, to 
be exact. 

Dixie and Bing were married some time 
after that party and began raising their 
family of boys who began raising all sorts 
of rumpuses many years later. 

It was on the set of “City Lights,” at the 
old Chaplin studio on La Brea, that I first 
heard the voice of the screen’s mute little 
tramp. Mr. Chaplin was very much against 
visitors and I felt quite privileged to be 
there. Paulette Goddard, his wife and 
leading lady, was being rehearsed for a 
scene by director Chaplin when I arrived. 
The incongruity of his cultured accent 
emanating from that pitiful little shabby 
tramp, was something I never forgot to this 
day. 

In 1941, the destruction of Pearl Harbor 
hit the town with a blast that carried off 
the top male stars. And, at war’s conclu- 
sion, a whole new era began for Holly- 
wood. Some of our heroes never regained 
their former popular status and bitterness 
ensued. Victor Mature returned to find 
the girl he loved, Rita Hayworth, had mar- 
ried genius Orson Welles. Orson couldn't 
hold her, though. Rita was later to marry 
Prince Aly Khan and then singer Dick 
Haymes and now producer Jim Hill. And 
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many of the other ex-soldiers, Bill Holden 
among them, had to fight for a toehold 
all over again. 

From the melee, new names forged to the 
front and a tall redhead named Van John- 
son became the rage. When Van married 
Evie Wynn, there was a furor. Van and 
I remained friends, always. I loved to 
drive down to the Johnson home in Santa 
Monica for a quiet evening with their 
friends. What happened to Van’s career as 
an actor in Hollywood, no one knows. As 
can happen, his luck seemed to run out. 

But emerging from the background 
were new faces. “There is no shortage of 
talent,” producer Jerry Wald assured 1e, 
“just a shortage of talent to recognize tal- 
ent.” So Tony Curtis came to town. Norma 
Shearer discovered a wide-eyed garrulcus 
beauty named Janet Leigh. The most beau- 
tiful child star ever to grace a screen, ap- 
peared to play in “National Velvet” and 
to grow up to be the most talked about 
actress on and off the screen—Liz Taylor. 

A cutie from Burbank called Debbie 
Reynolds popped like a jack-in-the-box on 
to the screen and has never stopped pop- 
ping. Who would have thought these two 
would end up in a triangle. 

Sex had a revival after the movie re- 
tirement of Mae West and the death of 
Jean Harlow. Curves and swerves brought 
in Ann Sheridan, Betty Grable, Dottie 
Lamour, then things quieted down with 
only Kim Novak and Marilyn Monroe rais- 
ing a fuss for a while. 

Two new zanies took over Hollywood as 
it's seldom been taken when Dean Martin 
and Jerry Lewis made headlines and news 
with their quarrels, their differences, their 
final separation. A new  sweat-shirted 
school of acting made news, too, with 
Marlon Brando as its leader and James 
Dean as its young hero. The entire world 
was shocked by Jimmy’s tragic death in a 
sports car crash. 

I still remember the first time I saw 
Greta Garbo in the year 1926, she was 
buying a jar of spiced peaches in a Santa 
Monica market. She weighed 145 pounds 
at the time and had yet to make a picture. 
In fact, I searcely recognized her when 
I finally saw her on the screen. 

The last time I saw Garbo she was buy- 
ing a magazine at Schwab’s Hollywood 
drugstore in the year 1960 and she still 
looked beautiful. But, in that span of years, 
generations of actors have come and gone, 
hearts have broken, hopes have been real- 
ized and oddly enough only one star re- 
mains—as an active star—from that 1926 
era. “Coop,” is his name in Hollywood. 
Gary Cooper, who in 1926 showed up in 
the movie “The Winning of Barbara 
Worth,” with the beauteous Vilma Banky 

and today is still going strong. 

In all the years between, Hollywood 
grew up—and Puortop.tay, too. Times have 
changed. Today, when I go on a location 
jaunt, it’s to England or Japan or Australia. 
And wherever I go now around the world, 
I find PHoTopLAy on newsstands. As I sit 
alone late at night in my study before my 
television set, I can see again my dear 
old friend W. C. Fields and I can almost 
hear him say, “Ah yes, my little Chicka- 
dee,” reaching for a martini pitcher that is 
no longer there. I gaze a bit misty-eyed at 
Shirley Temple and memories are carried 
over in that soft warm chuckle I knew so 
well so long ago. I laugh with a friend of 
many years, Jack Benny, and with Bob 
Hope, I swear I can sometimes hear him 
say, “It’s a wonderful song, Sara. It’s called 
‘Thanks for the Memory.’” 

Thanks for the memories, indeed. I real- 
ize now Puotop.Ay and I have come full 
circle and so it’s thanks again and again 
for the memories. It’s been a_ fabulous, 
privileged ride on a_ merry-go-round 
called Hollywood. And I wouldn’t have 
missed it—would you? THe Enp 
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your vote will be counted in the biggest movie election year ever. 


ALL-TIME GREAT MOVIES 





You saw your favorite stars on pages 33-55. Now here’s a list 
of nominations for the favorite movie of the past 50 years 


All Quiet onthe Western Front High Noon Seven Brides for Seven 
Around the World in 80 Days Informer, The Brothers 

Sen-Hur (1959) Intolerance Seventh Heaven (1927) 

Best Years of Our Lives, The It Happened One Night Snow White and the Seven 
Big Parade, The Life of Emile Zola, The Dwarfs 

sirth of a Nation, The Lost Horizon Stagecoach 

Citizen Kane Mr. Deeds Goes to Town Star Is Born, A (1937 or 1954) 
East of Eden ; Modern Times Streetcar Named Desire. A 
ey Here to Eternity Mutiny on the Bounty Sunset Boulevard 

Going My Way Ninotchka Tabu . in 
Gold Rush. The Of Human Bondage ren Commandments, rhe 
Gone With the Wind On the Waterfront a (1956) a 

Grapes of Wrath, The Ox-Box Incident. The Treasure of Sierra Madre 
Greatest Show on Earth, The Place in the Sun, A What Price Glory? (1927) 
Greed Quiet Man, The NN Acovusercebaweneanes 
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1. Penetrates beneath the surface of the blemish 

. clears clogged pores. 

2. Destroys acne-causing bacteria. 
3. Antiseptically cleanses and dries up pimples 
so healthy skin can grow again. 
Skin colored ... odorless, 
greaseless, stainless! 
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Tube...89c. Also available in purse or pocket-s 
medicated acne stick... $1 at all drug count 


HOW hs SUCCEED IN HOLLYWOOD 
AN INFORMATIVE BOOKLET BY EMMETT NORMAN 


Tells YOU Where To Go! Who To See! When To Be There! 
» to land those precious JOBS as: 


ACTORS - WRITERS - TECHNICIANS, etc. 


30,000 words, packed with a lifetime of motion picture experience, 
gives you information nowhere else obtainable on HOW TO 


SUCCEED IN HOLLYWOOD. 







— —— SEND $2.00, COVERING POSTAGE, TO 
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A DAILY VIEWING GUIDE 65 For $2.00 
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Conel Books, Dept. DI : 
295 Madison Avenue [yl hemtel’ ka a 7 
New York 17, New York otograpns 


Please send me copies of TV DIARY. 


Glamorous Double-weight Silk Finish— 








| enclose cents. Made from your Favorite Snapshot, Por- 
NAME ieee ccc cesteeiesecseeneencnnennnennees troit or Negative — returned unhormed. 
ADDRESS Moil it today between cardboards. 

CITY ZONE STATE 


Send no stamps. Cash or money order only. 
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THE WHISPERS 
ABOUT PRINCESS 
GRACE 


Continued from page 23 


secret which everyone but John Kelly 
knew: He was dying from cancer. But 
among themselves they constantly whis- 
pered: Why wasn’t Prince Rainier with 
Princess Grace? Why wasn’t he at his 
wife’s side when she needed him most? 

During the next couple of weeks Prin- 
cess Grace played a more difficult and 
demanding role than she’d ever had in 
the movies. To newspapermen she said, 
“My father is looking very well,’ and 
she even managed to smile. The journal- 
ists, who knew the worst about her father, 
almost believed her. And because she was 
lovely and brave, they kept out of their 
papers all hints that her father’s condition 
was fatal. 

But while all of them became her pro- 
tectors and accomplices in the tragic game 
she was playing for his benefit, some of 
them were not so considerate and gallant 
about the other role they thought she was 
playing—the role of the unhappy wife. 
They speculated, in print, about why 
Prince Rainier wasn’t there. They said it 
in many different ways, but it all added 
up to the same thing: he wasn’t at his 
wife’s side because he didn’t want to be; 
the Prince and the Princess had quarreled 
bitterly and weren’t speaking to each 
other; there’d been no contact between 
Philadelphia and Monaco since she had 
arrived to be with her father. 

The rumor quieted down when Princess 
Grace left her dad’s bedside and re- 
turned to Monaco and to her husband. 
But when her father died at the end of 
June it erupted again. One columnist 
wrote: “Princess Grace is extremely hurt 
and angry at her husband, Prince Ranier, 
because he forced her to return to Monte 
Carlo from Philadelphia June 13 when 
her father was still a very sick man. One 
week later, millionaire contractor John B. 
Kelly died and Grace and Rainier could 
only return to the US. in time for the 
funeral. All her life, Grace had been de- 
voted to her father. This absence from 
John Kelly’s bedside during his last mo- 
ments on earth is something she can never 
forgive herself and neither can she for- 


give her husband. She believes Rainier 
should have let her stay on in the US. 
until she saw what turn her father’s very 
serious illness would take.” 


* 


When it’s too late 


When Princess Grace stepped off the 
Pan American jet airliner at Idlewild Air- 
port, on the way to her father’s funeral, 
Prince Rainier was with her. The Princess 
was dressed in a black sleeveless dress, 
black hat and black shoes. As the Prince 
walked by her side, supporting her with 
his arm, one reporter murmured to an- 
other, “Now he’s here . . . when it’s too 
late.” 

At the funeral in Holy Sepulchre Ceme- 
tery in Cheltenham Township, just outside 
of Philadelphia, Princess Grace and 
Prince Rainier stood side by side under a 
canopy in a heavy rain, as the body of her 
father was lowered into his grave. The 
Princess did not look at or speak to her 
husband. From behind dark glasses, she 
kept her gaze fixed on the bronze casket 
and occasionally dabbed her cheeks with 
a handkerchief. When her turn came, 
along with the rest of the family, to 
sprinkle Holy Water on the coffin from a 
gold hyssop, she almost slumped over the 
casket. The Prince reached out his hand 
to support her, but she straightened up as 
his fingers neared her arm, and he let his 
hand drop limply by his side. 

The second ugly rumor wasn’t confined 
to newspapermen and those close to the 
royal family, although it was a news- 
paper headline and story that sparked it. 
The headline was harsh and to the point: 
Grace’s Father Cuts Off Rainier, Leaves 
All To Widow And “Kids.” The story 
stated that not only had John Kelly cut 
off his son-in-law without a nickel, but 
that his will further stipulated that were 
Grace to die, her share was to go directly 
to her children. If there were no children, 
it was to revert to her brother and sisters. 

The rumor-mongers said that Grace’s 
father had reached out from beyond the 
grave to slap his son-in-law’s face. He 
must have known that something was 
wrong between the royal couple, they 
said. 

But the gossips didn’t stop at this. 
They dredged up old charges and old ac- 
cusations against the Prince, accusations 
and charges that had been forgotten as 
long as Grace and Rainier seemed to be 
happy and deeply in love. 

The Prince had gone fortune-hunting 
and wife-hunting they asserted, armed 
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with a long list of eligible, beautiful and 
rich women. Grace Kelly’s name was high 
on the list. She was certainly beautiful. 
There was no reason to doubt that she 
would bear him children, the heir that 
would inherit his throne and carry on his 
name. This part of the bargain (and the 
gossips openly labeled it a “bargain”) was 
extremely important, for, under the terms 
of a 1918 treaty with France, Monaco’s 
independence was guaranteed only as 
long as the throne was not vacant. If there 
were no male heir, the little kingdom 
would become a French protectorate and 
the 23,000 citizens of the country would no 
longer enjoy freedom from income taxes 
and exemption from military service. But 
most important of all, according to the 
gossips, Grace was wealthy: the Kellys 
would settle a handsome dowry on her and 
guarantee financial aid to both the Prince’s 
empty personal pocketbook and to the 
shaky economy of his almost bankrupt 
country. 

As for Grace’s part of the bargain, the 
rumor spreaders pointed out that she had 
realized every girl’s dreams. By marrying 
the Prince, the ex-bricklayer’s daughter 
from Philadelphia had become a Princess. 
And what’s more, she’d really fallen in 
love. 

Shrewd John Kelly had seen through 
the Prince at once, gossips said. But as 
long as his daughter seemed happy with 
Rainier, he’d given his blessings to the 
marriage. But once he learned that Grace 
and Rainier were on the outs, he’d made 
a new will and pulled the financial rug 
from under his son-in-law’s feet. 


Separation! 


Hardly had the ink dried on the head- 
lines announcing that Rainier had been 
completely left out of John Kelly’s will, 
when new headlines appeared that seemed 
to back up all the gossips had claimed. 
Grace Flies Off—Alone, one of them read: 
Grace, Rainier Rift? Fly Home Separately, 
another one blared. 

The scene at International Airport was 
confusing, to say the least. The Prince ar- 
rived at the airport first, without Grace, 
and tried to evade reporters and photog- 
raphers by running to the TWA jet that 
was waiting for him. But the newsmen 
took a short cut and were clustered 
around the boarding steps when Rainier, 
juggling his attaché case in one hand and 
his topcoat in the other, puffed up to 
the plane. 

A reporter popped the question to which 
everyone wanted the answer. “Your Ex- 
he asked, “is it true that the 
Princess is angry because you made her 
return home when her father was seri- 
ously ill?’ 

“Well, you read the columns,” 
snapped back, “I don’t.” 

hat about the will? What do you 
think about her father’s will?” the re- 
porter persisted. 

But the Prince’s short, angry answer 
was lost in the noise of the plane’s engines 
revving up and the clatter of Rainier’s 
heels as he hurried up the steps. The re- 
porters and photographers turned expect- 
antly back toward the entrance gate of 
the field, expecting to see Princess Grace 
making a last-minute dash for the plane, 
but she did not come. 

Exactly at 10:44 P.M., the jet took to the 
sky. Prince Rainier sat alone, in a double 
seat, without his wife. 

Most of the newsmen had called it a 
night and gone home when Princess Grace 
finally showed up at the airport. She had 
time to pose for pictures. She had time to 
smile at the cameras. But when questioned 
about her domestic problem with her 
husband, she suddenly reverted to a 
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woman’s peculiar logic and said, “I really 
don’t have time.” 

She fended off all other questions, and 
stood patiently by, nose buried in a book, 
until it was time to board the Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways plane that was to take 
her directly to Nice on her way back to 
her children. But one woman reporter cut 
through the impression of calm and con- 
fidence Princess Grace had made on the 
crowd. “Did you notice,” she asked, as 
the airliner took off at 1:57 A.M. into the 
night, “that the book she was reading was 
upside down?” 

Prince Rainier’s plane did not take him 
toward Monaco. It carried him to Paris, 
“for business reasons,” instead. While 
there he did something that set the 
eager tongues of international society 
to wagging, and the gossips smirked in 
satisfaction, insisting that his action proved 
that there was serious trouble between 
him and Princess Grace. He bought a 
new sports car, the first that he’d had 
since his wedding in 1956, a streamlined, 
sleek, swift job capable of doing 136 miles 
an hour. 

What was so special about a man buy- 
ing a racing car? Nothing—if it had been 
any other man but Rainier. For Rainier, 
whom his admirers once had called “Le 
Prince Sportif’? (The Prince of Sports) 
and whom his critics had labeled “The 
Playboy Prince,’ had given up danger 
when he married Grace Kelly. Danger, for 
Rainier, included sports-car racing, skin- 
diving, hunting, skiing and the pursuit of 
beautiful women. Not too long before 
Grace’s father became ill Rainier had said, 
“You can’t be a gay blade all your life. I 
used to think in a sports-car manner, but 
now I think in station wagons.” 


Tired of marriage? 


Was the Prince fed up with a slow 
domestic pace? the gossips asked. Was he 
trying to get away from his troubles with 
his wife and return to the world of speed 
and danger? Was he tired of being hus- 
band, father and monarch, and did he 
want once again to be the daredevil Play- 
boy Prince? 

Friends close to the royal familyi re- 
called his skin-diving exploits in the 
shark-infested Red Sea, just after World 
War II. One day, four of five men shot 
at a fish and missed. The arrow lodged at 
the bottom of the ocean, and one by one 
the divers went down for it. But the 
water was too deep and the pressure too 
intense. All failed, including Rainier. 

They were about to give up, when the 
Prince insisted on diving once again. Down 
he plunged to the bottom. He stayed sub- 
merged so long that the rest were worried. 
They knew that he was the type of man 
who, once he decides to do something, will 
do it or kill himself in the attempt. 

After a frighteningly long time, Rainier 
came up to the surface. He was gasping 
for air. His eyes were glazed and blood- 
shot. But in his right hand he clutched the 
arrow. 

It was as a sports-car driver, however, 
that he’d taken the wildest chances and 
almost met his death. Once, during the 
Auto Tour of France—a 5,000-mile, seven- 
day race rally—his DB racer shot off the 
road and hit a tree. Rainier’s knee was 
driven into the dashboard by the impact, 
and his car was demolished. Miraculously, 
he and his mechanic walked away from 
the wreckage. 

So serious was the Prince about his 
racing that he took special driving lessons 
from Louis Chiron, a citizen of Monaco 
who was a former world champion race 
driver. “He drove very well,” said Chiron 
about his pupil. “A shade too fast perhaps, 
but quite skillfully.” 





The rumor-mongers remembered some- 
thing else: the time that the Prince’s love 
of sports-car racing and fondness for 
beautiful women combined in one near 


tragic episode. The woman was Giselle | 
Pascal, a French movie actress whom he | 


wanted to marry. Once, the gossips re- 
called, she left him to fall in love with 
Yves Montand, the French actor-singer. 
The Prince, a man of action, jumped into 
his red Jaguar and raced from Monaco to 
Paris to get her back. On the way, he 
smashed up his car. Undismayed and un- 
injured, he continued on to Paris and 
snatched Giselle away from the party 
where her engagement to Montand was 
being celebrated. She returned with him to 
her home on the Riviera, not far from 
Monaco. 

The Prince’s enemies took this occa- 
sion to repeat also the old piece of gossip, 
which everyone had long since forgotten, 
that Rainier had broken off with Giselle in 
1953, after a six-year romance, when 
doctors warned him she could not have a 
child. 

Now, the gossips said; the Prince was 
writhing under the restraints of domestic- 
ity. The new sports car was a symbol of 
his desire and need for freedom. One mag- 
azine even went so far as to declare that 
Princess Grace and Prince Rainier were 
considering a divorce. 

The trickle of rumors had become a 
flood. Seeking to sift fact from rumor, and 
truth from gossip, PHoTopLay tried to find 
out what was really happening. This is 
what we discovered. 


The truth behind the rumors 


The telephone call from Grace’s mother 
in Philadelphia to Monaco, telling her 
daughter of John Kelly’s serious illness, 
came through on the day of Prince Rai- 
nier’s birthday. The Princess was reluctant 
to leave her husband on that special day, 
but he insisted she go immediately to her 
father. It was impossible for him to ac- 
company her. He was her loving husband, 
but he was also the head of a State, with 
official duties and problems that he just 
could not put aside at a moment’s notice, 
no matter how much he wished to. 

There was contact between Grace and 
Rainier during the tragic days she spent 
at her father’s bedside. In fact, the Prin- 
cess talked to her husband by telephone 
almost every day, and to the children, too. 
In a sense, by remaining in Monaco, Prince 
Rainier was also playing a helping role. 
John Kelly was aware of how busy his 
son-in-law was, how many responsibili- 
ties and problems were on his shoulders. 
A sudden appearance in Philadelphia 
would have made his father-in-law un- 
duly suspicious and anxious. 

Rainer had been cut off without a nickel 
in John Kelly’s will, but so had the other 
two sons-in-law. Kelly’s decision was a 
matter of principle, not prejudice. His will 
said specifically, “I don’t want to give the 
impression that I am against sons-in-law. 
If they are the right type, they will pro- 
vide for themselves and their families and 
what I am able to give my daughters will 
pay the dress shop bills which, if they 
continue as they have started out, under 
the able tutelage of their mother, will be 
quite considerable.” 

There never had been a dowry or talk 
of a dowry. There never had been a 
promise of financial aid to Monaco, or to 
the Prince personally. Far from being 
the impoverished monarch in search of a 
fortune that the gossips painted him, 
Rainier, according to a reliable source 
very close to the situation, is “several 
times a millionaire.” The State of Monaco 
gives him $300,000 annually, as well as 
paying the expenses for the court and 











OPPORTUNITIES 


EVERYBODY 


_____OF INTEREST TO WOMEN PWC, Dec. '60 
BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—TO $5.00 hour demonstrat- 
ing Famous Hollywood Cosmetics, your neighborhood. For 
free samples details, write Studio Girl, Dept. 16012C, 
Glendale, California, 

UP TO $500 For Your Child’s Picture paid by advertisers. 
Send small picture for approval. pa Ages). Returned. Print 
child’s, parent’s name, address. Spotlite, 1611 La Brea, PL, 
Hollywood, California, 
EXCELLENT INCOME POSSIBLE mailing advertising for 
growing organization. Literature, lists, stamps given free. 
nformation $1.00 (Refundable). Continental Mailers, Box 
5523, Philadelphia 43, Pa. i 
$15.00 THOUSAND PREPARING envelopes, postcards, 
home—longhand, typewriter. Particulars free. G. Economy, 
Box 2580, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
MAKE $25-$50 week, clipping newspaper items for publishers. 
some clippings worth $5 each. Particulars free, National, 
81-WM, Knickerbocker Station, New York City, 

HOMEWORKERS: EARN MONEY sewing precut ties for 
us. We supply materials; instructions. No Selling! Home- 
Sewing, Inc., Dept. 600, Box 2107, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 
LADIES: EARN UP to $2.00 hour sewing babywear! No 
house selling! Send postcard to Cuties, Warsaw 1, Indiana. 
SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time, Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ark. ‘ 
EARN SPARETIME CASH Mailing Advertising Literature. 
Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
MAKE MONEY CLIPPING Newspapers. Write Newscraft, 
PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. ae 
WOMEN WANTED TO Assemble Jewelry At Home. Star 
Jewelry Co., 60 W. Hays, Banning, California. 















































EARN $50.00 FAST, Sewing Aprons. Details Free. Redykut’s, 
Loganville, Wisconsin. 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FINISH HIGH SCHOOL at home. No classes, Texts fur- 
nished, Diploma awarded. If 17 or over and left school 
write for Free assignment and catalog. Wayne School of 
LaSalle Extension University, A Correspondence Institution, 

Dept. 1261 WC, 419 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5, lil 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 
63-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. X974. 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. aoe Liat oa eae 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home, Licensed teachers. 
Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Station E-1, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


____ MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
POEMS NEEDED IMMEDIATELY for New Songs and 
Records. Free Examination and Appraisal. Send ms: 
Songcrafters, Acklen Station, Nashville, Tenn. 

POEMS WANTEDIT BEST songs recorded Free with 7-piece 
orchestra. Melodies written. Send poems, free examination. 
Songmakers, 1472-Y Broadway, New York 36. 
POEMS WANTED FOR musical setting and recor cae. Send 
poems, pees examination. Crown Music, 49-PW West 32, 

ew York. 

RECORDING MADE OF your song for $15.00. Demo 
Records, Avery, Texas. 


LOANS BY MAIL 


NEED WORLDS OF Heip? Borrow up to $600 for any purpose 
entirely by mail. hang? in 24 Lowey Ag = rite for 
free loan apppeation: orld Finance Co., 620 Symes Bidg., 
Dept. 110-A, Denver 2, Colo. a 
BORROW $50 TO $600. For Any Purpose. Confidential. 
2 years to repay. Write for free loan application. American Loan 
Plan, City Nationai Bidg., Dept. Q-11050, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
BORROW ) NOW. New Increased Loan Limit. Anywhere. 
Air Mail Service. Postal Finance, 308 Francis Building, 






































Department 63-X, Louisville, Kentucky. 
________—CAGENTS & HELP WANTED ee 

EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 

Free sample kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-120, 

Chicago 32, Illinois. 

60% PROFIT COSMETICS. $25 day up. Hire others. Samples, 

details. Studio Girl-Hollywood, Glendale, Calif. Dept. 16012H. 











BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 

$1.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 

ime. Simple, Easy. No canvassing. Write: Ougor, Caldwell 
1, Arkansas. 
ANALYZE HANDWRITING FOR profit, pleasure. Free 
sample lesson, catalog reveals plan. Write IGAS, Inc., Dept. 
157, Springfield 4, Missouri. 

STAMP COLLECTING 
TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAIN! Israel—Iceland—Vatican As- 
sortment—Plus Exotic Triangle Set—Also Fabulous British 
Colonial_ Accumulation—Plus Large Stamp Book—All Four 
Offers Free—Send 10c_ To Cover Postage. Empire Stamp 
Corporation, Dept. PC, Toronto, Canada. __ 
EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION a 
HIGH PAY OVERSEAS. Domestic Jobs. Men, Women, Gen- 
erous Benefits. Companies Pay Transportation. For informa- 
tion write: World Wide, Dept. A5, 149 N. Franklin St., 
Hempstead, New York. ae 
PERSONAL & MISCELLANEOUS 

LOANS ENTIRELY BY MAIL—$600 Or Less. Strictly con- 
fidential. Repay in 24 monthly payments. Write: Budget 
Finance Co., Dept. K-110, 114 S. 17, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


OLD COINS & MONEY 


WE BUY RARE American coins. Complete catalogue 50c. 
Fairview, Box 1116-XX, New York City 8. 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8 x 10 Inches 
on DOUBLE-WEIGHT Paper | 4 e 
Same price for full length or bust b f eaei a 






































form, groups, landscapes, pet ani- 
mals, etc., or enlargements of any 
part of a group picture, Original is 
returned with your enlargement, 


Send NoMoney 3 tor$}5° 


Jeet Taal saree, Gall cascive Tame enlargement 
8) any 8 ¢ : 
guaranteed f fy paper, Pay Dost areas DS aor 
age. Fake ad tag of this mast ‘Offer. Send your photos today. 
Professional Art Studios, 544 S. Main, Dept. 30-W, Princeton, Illinois 
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THEN TRY 'ROUND-THE-CLOCK 


Danke Eyes” 


PERMANENT DARKENER 
FOR LASHES AND BROWS 


a 


1 APPLICATION LASTS 4 TO 5 WEEKS! What's left of eye- 
beauty—if you're wearing mascara—after a swim, a shower, a 
walk in the rain, a weepy movie, or a soap-and-water wash? Just 
a dimmed-out, ‘‘featureless"’ face? To avoid that faded face, use 
“'Dark-Eyes"' as your BASIC eye make-up... under mascara, 
or instead! ‘‘Dark-Eyes” colors permanently.. 
brows are normally replaced in four to five weeks! 
*'Dark-Eyes"’ doesn't smudge, smear or wash off, so your lashes 
and brows look NATURALLY soft, dark, luxuriant all day, all 
night... ‘round-the-clock and for more than a month with just 
one easy application! ‘‘Dark-Eyes"’ contains no aniline dyes. 
Three shades: Biack, Brown, Light Brown. OUR 27th YEAR! 


ABOUT 12 ee 


“DARK-EYES"' COMPANY, Dept. P-1!20 
3319 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 


l enclose 25c (coin or stamps, tax included) for TRIAL 
SIZE pkg. of ‘‘Dark-Eyes"’ with directions. 


check shade O Light Brown O Brown O Black 


into MG. 


NEW songwriters, poets share $33 millions 
yearly. Songs Composed, PUBLISHED, 
Promoted. Appraisal, info FREE from. 


NORDYKE Music Publishers 
6000 Sunset, HOLLYWOOD 287, Calif. 


macnirvine GLASSES “-,,°92 
WRITE for 
FREE 


SAMPLE CARD 
SEE tiny print BIG -- SEE far away -- CLEAR 


with quality READING or BIFOCAL glasses. For folks over 40, 

with no astigmatism or eye disease. Many becoming frames 

low priced. Send NO MONEY. 30-day TRIAL. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED © 100,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS SINCE 1939 


ADVANCE SPECTACLE CO., Inc., Dept. P12 
537 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


“HOLLYWOOD: 
ENLARGEMENTS 


_ of YourTavorite Photos! 


Just to acquaint you with our 
new Gold-Tone process, we will 
make you a beautiful 5 x 7 
Gold-Tone Enlargement of your 
favorite 2 photos, negatives or 
color slides. Be sure to include 
color of hair, eyes and clothing 
and get our bargain offer for 
having your enlargements 
beautifully hand colored in oil 
and mounted in handsome frames. 
Limit 2. Enclose 15c for handling 
each enlargement. Originals re- 
turned. ACT NOW! Send 2 
Photos, 2 Negatives, 2 Snapshots 
or 2 Color Slides Today 


HOLLYWOCD FILM STUDIOS, Dept. B-130 
7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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palace. Furthermore, Rainier has exten- 
sive stock and bond holdings, and owns a 
great deal of property. 

The Prince did go looking for a beauti- 
ful wife and wanted an heir to carry on 
his name, but this search and this desire 
are hardly reserved for princes. What is 
fortunate is that he found the girl he was 
looking for, and that he fell in love with 
her immediately. 

Father Francis Tucker, the Prince’s per- 
sonal chaplain, is the authority for the 
fact that Rainier fell head over heels in 
love with Grace. “As for Grace’s first 
meeting with Prince Rainier at the pal- 
ace,” Father Tucker said, “he called me 
here at my rectory on the phone the eve- 
ning they met and he said, ‘I’ve met 
somebody. I think she’s the one.’” Father 
Tucker stated that for the Prince it had 
been love at first sight. 

The Prince himself had declared, “I will 
not marry except for love. I will not agree 
to a loveless marriage of convenience.” 

Rainier and Grace had returned to 
Europe in different planes, after Grace’s 
father’s funeral, not because they’d quar- 
reled or were on the outs or were con- 
templating a divorce, but as a simple pre- 
caution “for the children’s sake.” If they 
were on separate planes and one of the 
aircraft crashed, little Caroline and Albert 
wouldn’t be left completely parentless. 

Ironically enough, when Rainier’s four- 
motored plane landed in Paris, fire en- 
gines streaked alongside the jet that had 
brought him from New York. The pilot 
had wired ahead that one of his tires 
might be flat and had asked that ambu- 
lances and fire engines stand by. For- 
tunately for the Prince, and for Grace and 


the children, the landing was _ perfect. 

There was one loose end to tie up. The 
new sports-car—what did it mean in their 
lives? We found our answer in the palace 
garage. The new car was there all right, 
low-slung, sleek and powerful. 

But next to it was another new car, a 
miniature one-seater. It stood like a re- 
minder to the big car’s driver to “take it 
easy” on the road. Prince Rainer, an ex- 
pert mechanic, had made it himself—even 
as American fat'ers make miniature hot- 
rows for their sons with lawn-mower mo- 
tors for an engine. 

The little car is for Albert when he’s 
ready. Some day a grown-up Crown 
Prince will learn the thrill of speed—and 
the even greater thrill of controlling speed. 
This is a gift and a lesson rolled into one 
—a father’s gift to his son—with love. 

There is love in the family. This 
was clear at a party in the palace gar- 
dens for visiting dignitaries recently. For 
a while, little Princess Caroline and 
little Prince Albert were on their best 
behavior. Albert stuck close by his father 
and Caroline wouldn’t let loose of her 
mother’s hand. Then Albert spied the 
hors d’oeuvres. Like any little boy any- 
where in the world, he made straight for 
the food, and soon he was stuffing tiny 
sandwich after sandwich in his mouth. 

Grace started toward him, but the 
Prince shook his head and she stopped. 
They looked at the boy, then they looked 
at each other. Their look reflected the 
bewilderment of parents everywhere in 
the face of the antics and actions of their 
children. More than this, their look 
seemed to reveal something else—the love 
they felt for each other—Jim HorrmMan 





DEBBIE’S GIFT 


Continued from page 15 


an unscrupulous wolf . .. a man who buys 
wives like other men buy the groceries for 
their families on Saturday afternoon. We 
don’t swallow those stories because we 
know from bitter experience that people 
who know the fewest facts are the ones 
who spread the most vicious rumors. They 
may know that he’s been married four 
times. But who—outside of the husband 
and wife involved—ever really knows why 
a marriage goes wrong? Or what a man 
does to try and save it when he sees it 
heading for the rocks? 

“He’s a rich playboy, they say. We’ve 
never met Harry, but we don’t see how 
a man who works at running a big business 
can be classed as a playboy. And I remem- 
ber reading in the papers, at the time he 
was picked for Mr. Philanthropy of Los 
Angeles, that he’d given more than two 
million to charity. Since when does a 
playboy give his money away to charity? 
And one of his good causes, we’ve been 
told by friends, goes completely unpub- 
licized. We think it’s pretty swell, in this 
day and age of ballyhoo, for a man to 
quietly slip off to a run-down, out-of-the- 
way section of town and play Santa Claus 
to a bunch of homeless kids at the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters’. The way we've heard it, 
that’s what your Harry does every Christ- 
mas—gives out toys and turkeys and 
clothes—including shoes, of course—to 
every child there. 

“Debbie, the most important thing I have 
to say is the hardest to put into words. 
You know how much I miss Carrie and 
Todd, and how much their happiness and 
well-being means to me. I love my chil- 
dren, and I’m grateful to you that what- 
ever happened between us, you never let 
it spoil the feeling between them and their 
father. So naturally, whenever I see a 


statement anywhere from you that Harry 
Karl is very kind to them, and they look 
on him as their good friend, it’s a load off 
my heart. You’ve been a good mother to 
the children, you’ve always put their wel- 
fare first, and I can’t see you doing any 
differently now about such a big thing as 
marriage. If Carrie and Todd like Harry, 
it gives me pleasure. Because children 
have an instinct for who’s good and who 
isn’t. Children have a way of knowing. 

“I hope you don’t mind our saying all 
this to you, Debbie—but we felt that some- 
one ought to, and maybe we were the best 
qualified after all. We sincerely hope that 
no matter what strangers say to trouble 
you, you'll only listen to your own heart. 
Let it be your guide and in the end it will 
bring you happiness.” 

This is the gift that Photoplay’s readers 
wished Eddie would send Debbie. “A 
friendly letter would be the most beauti- 
ful wedding gift Eddie and Liz could give 
her,” wrote Helen M. of Nashville. And 
Mrs. Vera B. of Tampa wrote, “It’s only 
right, at a time like this, to let by-gones 
be by-gones and for Eddie and Liz to send 
Debbie a word of encouragement.” 

We thought about it. We thought of some 
of the things that Eddie has said concern- 
ing Debbie’s talked-about marriage. “We’ve 
never met Harry Karl... but for Debbie 
to choose him . . . he must be a fine man.’ 
And “. .- children have a way of know- 
RA 
We thought of all the things you wrote 
and all the things you wished for Debbie. 
And this is it, all rolled up into one letter. 
The wedding present you wanted most for 
Debbie. 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful if Eddie and 
Liz did send it—or something very like it? 

THE END 


See Liz and Eddie in M-G-M’s “Butter- 
field 8.” Watch for Liz in 20th’s “Cleo- 
patra.” See Debbie in Par.’s “Pleasure 
of His Company.” Hear her sing on Dot. 
Watch for her in “Pepe” for Columbia. 
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TRAPPED 


Continued from page 61 


away from everything he wanted. He 

thought of getting dressed and going out 
for a walk. Then he changed his mind. 
p Abruptly he turned away from the win- 
ow. 

“What am I looking for . . .” he said 
aloud, and then added, “I’m looking for— 
looking for— 

“For myself.” 

The words made no sound; his voice had 
died away. But they hung in the air, un- 
fading. 

“I'm looking for myself.” It sounded 
stupid, yet he knew there comes a time 
when every person must try to understand 
himself. 

But, he thought, how? He went toward 
the kitchen for something to eat. But he 
wasn’t hungry. Slowly, he crossed the hall 
to the spare bedroom, switched on the 
light and stood for another moment, star- 
ing down at a black machine on a roll- 
away table. His typewriter. He pulled off 
the cover, sat down. Then he inserted a 
sheet of yellow paper between the rollers. 

Pecking with two fingers at the keys, he 
began to type: 

Troy DonanuE—A PortTraIt by MERLE 
JOHNSON. 

He sat back and looked at the words. 
Then he shook his head. No, if you’re 
trying to understand somebody, you look 
at who he’s grown into. He was born Merle 
Johnson, now he was Troy Donahue—prob- 
ably a blend of both. He neatly xxxx’ed 
out the title and typed: 

Troy DonaHvuE—A Portrait by Troy 
DONAHUE. 

That was more like it. From then on he 
typed steadily. And this is what he wrote: 


Personality 


Troy Donahue likes to think that he’s 
more than a guy with even features and 
a California bronze. He hopes that if you 
talk to him you'll find him more mature 
than he looks on screen. He hopes this be- 
cause, in his book, wisdom and under- 
standing rate high. 

He also gives a more sophisticated im- 
pression. He has no nervous habits at the 
table, he sits quiet and relaxed, doesn’t 
fool with the silver or make pleats in the 
napkin. And he believes in keeping up 
niceties—like asking his date what she 
would like and passing the order to the 
waiter for her. 


Money 


He likes it. “Let people say what they 
like, money buys a lot of happiness; it 
can buy you the things you want, the 
time to enjoy them. It gives you extra 
opportunities to share things with the 
people you love.” This is what he believes. 
Earning more money is one of the things 
he likes about his success. (Though not 
necessarily the most important.) 

He admits he is a soft touch. “Not 
often—but too often!” He sometimes 
hands out more than he can afford. Just 
before coming to New York, he took his 
sister to Jax in Hollywood to buy her 
some new fall clothes. “I meant to spend 
about a hundred dollars. I ended up 
spending five hundred. I couldn’t help it. 
My sister is very beautiful—how could I 
not buy her the things she looked so 
lovely in?” he told his business manager 
who shouted the roof down when he found 
out. But Troy shouted louder. 

His greatest personal extravagance is 
his clothes. He loves them. He spends 








more on sport clothes than dress-wear, 
but that’s because he lives in Hollywood, 
where he needs casual things. He’s one 
guy who admits he loves to get dressed 
up, that he owns a tux and a full dress 
suit and enjoys wearing them and spend- 
ing money on a fancy date. 

On the other hand, he’s managed with- 
out money, too. During his _ starving- 
young-actor days in New York, he had 
almost nothing. 

But it wasn’t rough, not really. “You 
see, you set your standards by what you 
think you can have—not just what you 
want,” he’d told his sister once. “If you do 
that, you get by without being unhappy 
at all. I did. But (with a grin) it’s a lot 
better now!” 


His fans 


He thinks his fans are terrific. “I love 
them. I love it when they recognize me 
on the street,” he has often said. He likes 
to give autographs and usually asks the 
fan’s first name, so he can sign, “To Susie, 
Best Wishes Always, Troy Donahue.” “It’s 
funny though,” he said, “the younger ones 
~_ want me to sign, ‘Always—Troy.’ So 
I do.” 


Most embarrassing experience 


The time he took a girl to a party 
where there was another girl he was 
dating. About the middle of the evening, 
he forgot which girl he’d brought! It was 
horrible. And who had to get him 
straightened out? He still winces when 
he thinks about it. The girl he brought. 
She—er—mentioned it to the other girl. 
But the story had a happy ending. He was 
forgiven and later dated both girls. 


Fondest memory 


Or, at least, among the fondest was the 
day he realized dreams could come true. 
The funny thing was, it wasn’t a day on 
which he was given some great part, or 
fell in love, or anything like that. It hap- 
pened two-and-a-half years ago when his 
career was beginning to show some pro- 
gress. He was spending a day in Ensenada 
with a friend, and at sunset he found him- 
self alone, sitting by the swimming pool. 
“There was Mexican music being played a 
little way away, and I’d spent the whole 
day in the sun and now—it was very still. 
Suddenly I felt as if I were six feet away, 
looking at myself—and I knew then that 
things were going to work out. I felt a very 
deep content,” he tried to explain to his 
mother later. 


Politics 


He takes the state of the world seri- 
ously, but doesn’t see what he can do 
about anything. He votes,. but with the 
knowledge that most people—including 
himself—don’t know enough to cast their 
votes intelligently. “But I try,” he said. 
“I read the newspapers every day and as 
many books as I can.” 


Sleep 


He loves it. On vacation he’s likely to 
sleep all night in bed, and most of the 
day in the sun. When working, he usually 
gets up at 6 A.M., to make a 7 A.M. call, 
goes to sleep at 11 or 11:30 P.M. He doesn’t 
feel that the hours when one is asleep are 
hours lost from living. 


Food 


He cooks breakfast, skips it or eats it 
out, depending on how he feels and how 
much time he has. He’ll eat cooked cereal 





Will you nay $3.00 
for this famous doctor’s visit 
to your home? 


Daniel Colin Munro, M.D. is a very spe- 
cial doctor to thousands upon thousands of 
people who have profited from the advice 
contained in his first book, Man Alive— 
You’re Half Dead! Now this famous doc- 
tor has written another book, You Are 
Slipping. 


In this new book the good doctor tells us 


that we are slipping both physically and 


mentally and then he points the way to bet- 
ter health through a simple change in our 
eating habits. 


If you think the present American diet is 
ideal—you owe it to yourself to examine 
the evidence contained in this new book. 
While it is not Dr. Munro’s desire to fright- 
en people—he does drive home the point 
that our present day physical and mental 
ills are associated with the typical American 
diet. Dr. Munro’s books appeal to the seri- 
ous, intelligent person who is receptive to 
new ideas. Dr. Munro’s books are not writ- 
ten for the “health faddist.” 


The price of Dr. Munro’s new book is 
only $3.00—and that is a very low price to 
pay for a “visit” from such a world-famous 
doctor. 


This new book will be discussed from one 
end of the world to the other—be among 
the first in your city to read this helpful, 
stimulating and thought-provoking book. 
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or bacon and eggs or hotcakes and sau- 
sages, fruit juice or tomato juice—but not 
all of those things together, and almost 
never coffee, which he doesn’t like. He’s 
not moody in the morning, and wakes up 
instantly. Other meals he may cook for 
himself or eat out; if he’s home he eats 
while watching TV. If he’s going to eat 
out alone, he picks special places where 
he knows that he’ll feel comfortable even 
if alone. 


Idols 


At five years old, it was Errol Flynn. 

At nine, it was Bill Holden, Gary Coop- 
er. Gregory Peck. Later, Sir Laurence 
Olivier, Alec Guinness, Marlon Brando, 
Jennifer Jones, Marilyn Monroe. He’s met 
very few of them, and would like to very 
much. He once told a friend, “You know 
who I'd like to have met? Jimmy Dean. 
He was a very big influence on me as an 
actor—not in how he did things, but in 
what could be achieved.” Another one he 
wants to meet is Elvis Presley. “He’s a 
completely creative person. He’s still the 
most important entertainment figure in the 
world today, and he’s going to be more 


| so. He’s going to be a major everything. 


That I’m sure of.” 


What he believes 


Basically, it comes to this: Things and 
happenings are not in themselves good or 
bad; it’s what you do with them that 
makes them right or wrong, good or evil. 
That’s what Troy believes. 


Moods 


Once he was asked, “Are you moody?” 
He considered. Finally he said: “I don’t 
think so. But I’ll admit that other people 
might!” 

The explanation is simple. He does have 
moods, strong ones, but usually he knows 
why. “If, for some reason, I’m down and 
can’t finger the reason—then I really get 
depressed! But it hardly ever happens. 
Thank goodness.” 


| What makes him happy 


What triggers it? “Girls, girls, girls! Or 
progress—that includes writing, 
you know. Or a pat on the back from 


| someone I admire.” 


When he’s happy, he’s a living Keystone 
Comedy, he says. Liable to sing while 
driving, talk a blue streak, beam at the 
world. 


Hobbies 


It’s hardly fair to call his hobbies “hob- 
bies.” They’re very much a part of his 
life, not set apart as diversions. He hopes 
that writing, the most important of them, 
will occupy more and more of his time. 
“But that doesn’t mean I want to give up 
acting. Why give up something you love? 
You just do more. You don’t take away, 
you add.” 

He’s been writing for years, and has 
sold a number of short stories—he’d rather 
not say to whom. But one story was sold 


| a long time ago to a publisher who hasn’t 


yet used it; he expects it to be printed 


real name, Merle Johnson, so make sure 
you watch for it. 

Most of his stories are impressionistic— 
some are even fantasy, but fantasy firmly 
rooted in this world. He doesn’t plan them 
out too thoroughly before sitting down to 
write—but he revises extensively. “I have 
to. I can’t read my own handwriting, so I 
have to do a lot of it over!” Lately, he’s 
tried a couple of screenplays, too, and 


found them rough going. He hasn’t tried 
to sell anything lately because he hasn’t 
sufficient time to write or push his works. 
“You can’t ride two horses at the same 
time.” But whenever he can, he puts in a 
good four-hour writing stint. Mostly, he 
thinks by day and writes by night. He 
doesn’t know why, but he does. And he 
doesn’t question it. 


Reading 


He wants more time for writing and for 
reading, partly because he feels you can’t 
write if you don’t read a lot, and partly 
because he just loves books. Since he was 
a kid, he’s had one in his hand practically 
every minute; now he carries books or 
magazines wherever he goes, for snatched 
minutes. The most important book—to him 
—that he’s ever read he picked up for the 
first time at the age of twelve and has re- 
read half a dozen times since: it was Budd 
Shulberg’s “The Disenchanted.” It seemed, 
somehow, to talk about things that were 
important to him even then. Not, he adds, 
that it was the best book he’s ever read— 
just the most influential. What is the best? 
The Bible. That he reads often, opening it 
almost anywhere. To him, the Bible can 
never be equaled. 


More hobbies 


Boating was a hobby since his Long Is- 
land boyhood. He has no boat of his own 
now, but wants one. Surfing, he took up 
seriously on the Coast, and loves, along 
with tennis, swimming and horseback rid- 
ing. He wishes he had more time for all 
of these. 

His oddest hobby is the occult. It fas- 
cinates him. He reads books on myth- 
ology, numerology, astrology, and believes 
in the existence of poltergeists, were- 
wolves and vampires. Astrology interests 
him, and numerology even more. He 
checked the numerology of the name 
“Troy Donahue” carefully before deciding 
to use it. And he thinks it really turned 
out to be lucky. 


Temper 


When he has been hurt by someone, he 
finds it impossible to conceal the hurt or 
the anger—out it comes, boiling. Some- 
times it boils so hard that he finds he 
has gone considerably too far in expressing 
it. This acts as a brake, stops him dead. 
The next words are likely to be a very 
open, unashamed apology. “It isn’t enough 
just to say, ‘I’m sorry,’ though. You owe 
an explanation, too.” When asked if he 
didn’t feel it a littke embarrassing and 
unmanly to be so ready to say, “I was 
wrong,” he has said, “No, it would be 
embarrassing and unmanly not to!” But 
if someone apologizes to him, he is im- 
mediately overwhelmed with a feeling of 
guilt: “Maybe I was wrong, after all!” 
That’s what he always says to himself. 

“I'm a gregarious Aquarius!” (His as- 
trological birth-sign.) Despite the num- 
ber of things he can and does do alone, 
he is very much involved with relation- 
ships with other people, with friendships, 
romance, family. “I could not do with- 
out people. I need them very much,” he 
recently told a friend. 


He feels he is religious even though he 
doesn’t attend church regularly and re- 
ligion does seem to be a very important 
side of his character, perhaps the domi- 
nant one, perhaps more important than he 
himself knows. Probably the only place i in 
which he isn’t actively looking for God is in 
church—his reachings out into the spirit 











vorld seem as if they’re part of it, and his 
strict ethic of “another thing to do right” 
applies to just about every phase of activ- 
ity in his life. 


Friends 


As a boy in high school, he had one 
particularly close friend, Pete Rogerson. 
They shared almost everything. Both were 
school track stars, both liked to write, they 
shared the same taste in girls. They ‘could 
talk to each other about anything. The 
friendship was strong enough to survive 
by mail when Troy went away to Military 
School. 

Today, he has four or five really close 
friends, all on the Coast. Among them, 
he includes his mother and sister. With 
these friends he is completely comfortable, 
completely at home. He can even write 
when they’re around. 


Needs and needs not 


These, then, are the things he needs— 
friends, success, time, books, writing. 
Among the things he doesn’t need are 
the two which everyone supposes he wants 
most: lots of girls, and then an early 
marriage. Frankly, he finds it degrad- 
ing to date a lot of women just for the 
sake of dating. He doesn’t find many 
that he likes, which makes for a lot of 
wasted evenings. But he is not ready 
for marriage, either, not even to Sally 
Todd, with whom he’s been going steady 
for some six months or so. He finds her 
physically attractive, interesting, com- 
panionable—a girl whom he respects. She 


might make a perfect wife, but he doesn’t 
feel ready to be a husband until he is a 
little older, a little richer, and a great 

deal surer of a great many things. 
So, there you are—that’s him. Troy 
Donahue, as Troy Donahue sees him. 
THE END 


As he typed “The End,” he looked up and 
saw that the room was filled with thin, 
early morning sunlight. He switched off the 
lamp, he didn’t need it any more to read 
through what he had just written. 

Here, on half a dozen or so yellow pages, 
was the essence of himself, as nearly as he 
perceived himself to be. But he put the 
pages together with a paper clip and 
placed them carefully in a drawer of the 
writing table. He was tired—dog-tired 
from no sleep and all that thinking and 
writing. But he felt good anyway. “It never 
hurts anybody to take a good look at him- 
self,” he thought. “There’s nothing like 


knowing who you are, and what you are— | 


and if you’re heading for your goal or 
making too many detours.” 

I'll do this again sometime, he decided. 
Maybe once a year I'll sit down and take 
stock, the way business firms do around 
January first. But I won’t do it about 
money—only about me. 

He yawned wearily and stretched his 
arms to get the kinks out of them. Now, 
he felt, he could crawl into bed and sleep 
like a baby. So he did just that—Cnar- 
LOTTE DINTER. 


See Troy Donahue in “Parrish” for Warner 
Brothers, and in “SurfSide 6” on ABC-TV, 
every Tuesday at 8:30-9:30 P.M. EST. 





DIVORCE 


Continued from page 70 


her. Yet, though she’s known throughout 
the world—she is still a child. 

“Perhaps she developed a_ schoolgirl 
crush. If she thinks she’s in love with me, 
I’m sorry. Nothing will break up my mar- 
riage. I love my wife very much, and I 
believe Marilyn loves her husband but is 
just a little mixed-up now. 

“Perhaps I was too tender with Marilyn 
and thought that maybe she was as so- 
phisticated as some other ladies I have 
known. Had she been sophisticated, none 
of this would have ever happened. 

“Our love scenes in the picture maybe 
were a little too realistic. She should have 
known it wasn’t for real.” 

Maybe Marilyn was angered and hurt 
by Montand’s remarks, because that same 
day he tried to retract some of his state- 
ments. 

“If I were not married to such a won- 
derful woman as Simone, I would be very 
happy to fall in love with Marilyn,” Mon- 
tand now claimed. “But I’m a happily mar- 
ried man and love no other woman. 

“I would be happy to make another 
picture with her. I didn’t say all these 
things about her. The whole thing makes 
her look pretty stupid. She’s not that way 
at all. She’s very intelligent.” 

This re-kindled the rumors. 

Marilyn seemed to improve at the West 
Side Hospital. She started eating her 
meals regularly, and sleeping nights. She 
became talkative to the hospital nurses, 
even joked with them. 

“IT think she feels that Yves Montand 
still cares for her,” one person, who has 
been very close to her, told me. “Yet, I 
think she’s still in love with her husband. 
I don’t believe she’ll leave him.” 

But others do: 

“Marilyn is waiting to see if Yves will 


get a divorce,” I overheard a top director 
tell an associate at a studio. “If he does, 
she’ll divorce Arthur Miller.” 

And what of Arthur Miller during all 
of the talk about his wife and Montand? 
What has he done about it? Miller has 
been the most reserved of all. He never 


let it be known through his friends: 

“T completely trust my wife.” 

“T think Montand was right,” one of Mari- 
lyn’s associates explained, “Marilyn was 
just a child. But she isn’t any longer. She 
has matured as a result of the experience.” 

Is Marilyn really in love with Mon- 
tand? Will she leave Arthur Miller for 
him? Will Montand ever marry Marilyn? 

Marilyn, according to those close to the 
situation, really believed she was in love 
with Montand. Her heart palpitated in his 
presence and she had to be near him. She 
even missed him once so much that she 
drove out to Idlewild airport in New 
York because she knew he was scheduled 
to arrive from Los Angeles and change 
planes for Paris. She anxiously awaited 
his arrival, and, like a schoolgirl, dashed 
out to meet him as he got off the plane. 

They walked hand-in-hand to her Cad- 
illac. Inside, they were spotied holding 
hands and drinking champagne. Marilyn 
brought along the champagne apparently 
to celebrate their reunion. It didn’t take 
long for the press and photographers to 
spot them. To avoid publicity, they drove 
off into the night. Montand missed his 
Paris plane that night and flew to Paris 
the next day, according to one press re- 
port. The sparkle in her eyes at that 
meeting spurred those around her to 
think Marilyn was in love with Yves. 

Although Montand flew back to Simone 
Signoret, and Marilyn apparently has for- 
gotten him, the question is--for how 
long? THE ENpD 


Be sure to see Marilyn and Yves in 20th’s 
“Let’s Make Love,” and Yves is also in 
“Where the Hot Wind Blows” for M-G-M. 
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Endwell guide ‘‘the finest rare coin guide avail- 
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FABIAN’S 
DAYDREAMS 


Continued from page 27 


| dropped considerably in the last . . 


Those were the last words Fabian really 
heard. Off the gold standard, he sort of 
echoed to himself. Boy, Miss Klampt, you 
can say that again! The good old U.S.A. 
and me both. And has my dollar value 
dropped! 

I sure hope Katie doesn’t expect another 
big evening tonight—I don’t have the 
money. I feel like a kid. Should I tell her 


| I only get $25 a week allowance—and I 


have to buy everything on that? Maybe I 
could ask Bob for an advance on next 


| week’s allowance. No, I better not. I still 


owe him some from last week. 

Gee, it’s lonely here. I wish Tuesday 
was still here. All these empty desks since 
she graduated. Now I’m the only one in 
class. I can’t get away with a thing. It’s mur- 
der. I’m the only one the teacher has to 
pick on. I wish I was still back in the old 
school, with all the kids. Gosh, we had fun. 

If I was home now, I could hop in the 


| car and go play some football with the 
you to identify the coin types. Thousands of copies | 


guys. In fact, I'd settle just for the chance 
to hop in the car—period! I wish this day 
was over. I wish I had money for tonight. 

Last night I had money. It was great 
being able to take Katie someplace real 
special. We went to the Cloisters. She 
looked so pretty—kind of shiny clean. 
Funny, I don’t even remember what she 
wore, except she looked so nice and fresh. 

So there we were, in a big Hollywood 
night club, with everybody hovering over 
us. What service! Every time we took a 
drink of water, a waiter popped up to 
fill the glass up again. Boy, did she like all 
that attention. Let’s face it, I did too. We 
were just winding up a fine dinner, with 
nice big wedges of chocolate cake and ice 
cream, when in walked Bob Marcucci, my 
manager. When he saw us he came over 
to the table and joined us for a cup of 
coffee. Katie was so friendly and cute that 
I could see he liked her a lot. Just then, 
the waiter came by with the check, and 
when I reached for it, Bob put out his 


| hand and took it. He said, “You’ve been 
| a good kid lately, Fabe, so let’s make this 


my treat.” When I tried to argue—you 
know, it was my date and my check—he 
said, “Well, I'll tell you what, you let me 
handle this and I'll let you leave the tips. 
Fair enough?” 

Well, sure, it was more than fair enough. 
The only bug in the whole thing was that 
if Bob hadn’t picked up the check, I could 
have used my account card and charged 
the whole thing. But this way, I had to 
give out all those tips in cash instead of 
just adding them onto the bill. By the 
time I finished with the maitre d’ and all 
the waiters and the busboy and every- 


| body, I felt like Santa Claus, but I had 


no money left. What a way to go broke— 


because somebody else gets generous! 


Maybe Katie’d like to go to a drive-in 
tonight. I could afford that—if she doesn’t 
want too much popcorn. Besides, I really 
like that kind of a date better than going 
to a fancy club. If we go to a drive-in, 


| it’s just her and me. There’s a million cars 


around you, but you’re all alone. You feel 


| so close... . 


Boy, when I first met Katie, I’'d have 
bet I was the last boy in the world she’d 
ever sit in the movies with and hold 
hands. Brother, did she ever give me the 
cold shoulder! 

It was on the set of “High Time.” Every- 
thing was happening all at once, every- 
body was running around being very im- 
portant and noisy. And right in the middle 


was this girl. Calm, unflustered, just sit- 
ting there. I asked Bob who she was. He 
laughed. “That’s you all over; always got 
an eye on the girls.” Then he told me 
who she was. “Her name’s Katie Kelly 
and she’s in the picture, too.” 

If only I knew what to say to girls. My 
trouble is, as soon as I meet one I like, I 
get shy and clam up. Still, I’m not as bad 
as I used to be. That day, I walked right 
up to Katie and said, “Hi. I’m Fabian. I 
hear we'll be working together.” And 
then, in this very icy way she answered, 
“So I’ve heard,” and walked off. I just 
stood there with my mouth open. 

We'd never be dating even now, if it 
wasn’t for Tuesday Weld. Tuesday saw 
how miserable I felt about all this and she 
finally took Katie aside and told her: 
“Look, I don’t know what you've got 
against this guy you don’t even know yet, 
but he’s really nice. Why don’t you give 
him a chance?” That’s when Katie started 
getting curious about what I’m really like. 
Once she gave me a chance, I began to 
unwind. At least, I started making a little 
sense when I talked to her. 

But when I think of the time we wasted. 
... It’s a terrible thing when you get 
a funny idea about a person before you 
even know them. That’s what happened 
to me with Tuesday. I’d read all those 
crazy stories about her, and boy what a 
surprise to find out the truth. 

I really got to know her when we went 
to Stockton, for the location shots on 
“High Time.” They didn’t have a tele- 
vision set where Tuesday was staying, so 
she came over to my place lots of nights. 
We'd watch TV and eat pizza and she’d 
moan about her diet. But the diet never 
stopped her from eating what she wanted. 

By the time we got back to Hollywood, 
we were great friends. When she was in 
this class with me, we really had a ball. 
If I hadn’t done my math homework, I’d 
slip Tuesday a little note. She always 
knew what to do. She’d ask the teacher 
some question to get her off the subject. 
Of course, the teacher usually caught on, 
but it did give me a breather. Now that 
Tuesday’s not here to help me, I’d better 
really buckle down and concentrate on my 
lessons or Ill be sitting up nights studying 
and trying to catch up. 

But, gosh, there are some days when I 
just can’t keep my mind on school. I 
wonder if I'll ever go to college. I used 
to think that the only thing I’d ever want 
would be to go and study engineering. 
They say there’s a terrific future for engi- 
neers nowadays. 

I might still go to college, someday. But 
now I know that I never want to leave 
show business. What I want most of all, 
is to be a really good actor. Singing is 
swell and I don’t want to ever give it up. 
But acting, that’s for me. And if I couldn’t 
be an actor, I’d still stay in the business. 
Maybe I'd be a producer or a manager. 

I can sure do more things for the family 
now, than I would’ve been able to if Bob 
hadn’t found me and got me started. Like 
when I bought Mom that mink stole. I'll 
never forget the look on her face. 

It was like the time when I was ten 
years old and I saved and saved until I 
had two dollars. I went straight to the 
dime store and bought her a bottle of 
“genuine French perfume.” She cried when 
I gave it to her. She cried when I gave her 
the mink, too. Mothers are funny that way. 

There’s so much more I’d like to do for 
my family. I wish people would stop 
thinking we were poverty-stricken before 
I started to make records. Dad was doing 
okay. It wasn’t till he got sick that things 
got kind of tight. I was just beginning to 
sing and my kid brother Bobby took my 
old job at the drugstore. What a boy! He 
made six dollars a week, gave Mom two 
dollars, kept two dollars for himself and 
he handed me two dollars saying, “for 











your expenses.” What a brother to have! 

Now we have the house all built, Dad 
and me together. That was a problem. I 
wanted too many extras that Dad couldn’t 
afford—or me either. Because I couldn’t 
put as much money toward it as I wanted. 
But wait’ll I’m twenty-one! Then the 
courts will release my money and I can 
spend what I want. I don’t see why they 
have that law about keeping a minor’s 
money in the courts, anyhow. Why do 
they think kids would just throw money 
around if they had it? 

I'll be glad to get back home. I'll really 
feast on Mom’s cooking! I try to act 
grownup and independent, but I miss her 
a lot. Like on my birthday. I got seven- 
teen birthday cakes and five surprise 
parties! What more could a guy ask for? 
Only my family wasn’t at any of them. 
Mom doesn’t like to fly. I understand. I 
know what it’s like to be scared. 


The worst moment of my life 


I remember how scared I was at my 
first Hollywood party. It was a very big 
deal. There must have been two hundred 
big movie stars there and I wanted to 
make a good impression. That was the night 
I met Keely Smith for the first time. She’s 
great. I liked her so much. But later in 
the evening, I made the big goof. She 
walked by me and to be funny, and be- 
cause I felt we were old friends now, I 
sort of tweaked her pony tail. It came 
right off in my hand! Boy, was I embar- 
rassed! In front of all those celebrities. I 
just stood there, like an idiot. Grinning 
with that thing in my hand! How was I 
to know it was a phony? 

That was the worst moment in my life. 
And today could be another. Not only 
don’t I have enough money for my date, 
but I’ve got to go to the dentist after class. 
Hope he doesn’t have to drill too much. 





I wonder what I'd be doing right this 
minute if I was back in New Jersey. I'd 
probably be in school there, too! But at 
least I'd have my car. There’s my con- 
vertible, that I’ve been dreaming of for 
a whole year, just sitting in the garage. 
I’ve had it for a whole month now and 
I haven’t even seen it! By the time I get 
home, it'll be too cold to keep the top 
down. And next summer’s so far off. 

I can’t wait for it to come. Maybe if 
Joannie Wynn and I are still dating, I'll 
take her to the beach again. That’s the 
best date in the world. Even better than 
drive-ins. I sure miss the beach at Wild- 
wood, New Jersey, where we always went. 
I know everybody so well there. Next 
summer I'll go every day .. . if I can. 
I love the sun and the way you can run 
into the ocean and fool around in the 
waves. Joannie’s fun on a beach date. 
She’s a good swimmer, and she never 
cares if her hair gets wet. That’s nice in 
a girl. 

Mom liked Joanie when she met her. But 
she’d like Katie, too. Am I wrong to go with 
one girl so strong in New York and an- 
other girl in Hollywood? I guess I should 
really date lots of different girls. Then 
people would never get the idea that I’m 
engaged or going steady or something 
when I’m really not. But I’m just not the 
kind of guy who can date lots of girls at 
one time. 

Joannie’s wonderful that way. She never 
says to me, “I hear you’ve been dating 
so-and-so on the Coast. Well, if you want 
to date her, you can’t date me.” She’s too 
nice to say that. And she never believes 
those phony engagement stories. Katie 
never does either. Boy, I’m a lucky guy. 

I think tonight I'll write Joannie and 
ask her to go swimming with me next 
summer. Maybe that way I'll be sure of 
still dating her then. Of course, that’s a 
long way off. 





I wonder if I'll ever get married. I'd 
sure like to . . . someday. I'd have a 
whole lot of kids. I really like kids. But 
that’s not for a long, long while. I’ve got 
a lot of girls I want to meet before I find 
the one girl. I want to meet Sandra Dee. 
Gee, she’s pretty. I wonder if I’d say the 
right thing when I meet her. I wonder if 
she'll like me. If she’ll go on a date with 
me. Gee, that’d be great. 


Lots to do 


I’ve got a lot of things to do before I 
settle down, too. I want to accomplish 
things. Be a real good, serious actor. That’s 
what I want. And I want to sing a lot, too, 
and get through with school and play lots 
of football and buy Mom a whole mink 
coat and. ... 

“Huh. Miss Klampt? Wha-what was that 
again?” Fabian almost jumped out of his 
seat as he found his teacher standing over 
him with a good wad of his hair clutched 
in her hand. 

“Fabian, were you daydreaming—again?” 
she demanded. “I asked you what effect 
going off the gold standard has had on 
our nation’s economy.” 

Fabe gulped. “Well ... uh... our 
nation’s economy . . . and the gold stand- 
ard ...and... oh gosh, Miss Klampt, 
I’m sorry, I guess I must’ve missed that 
pert. 3. «3. 

“That part!” she exclaimed. “Why Fa- 
bian, I spent today’s entire current events 
period on that one topic. I don’t believe 
you heard one word I’ve been saying for 
the past half-hour! Well, Fabian,” Miss 
Klampt asked, “have you?” 

Fabian looked as guilty as a cat caught 
in the cream. “I—I don’t know what hap- 
pened, Miss Klampt. Honest! You know I 
wouldn’t sit in class and daydream. I 
never do that.” THE ENp 


See Fabian in 20th’s “High Time” and also 
“North to Alaska.” He sings for Chancellor. 





IF | WERE 
LANA TURNER... 


Continued from page 25 


down in the kitchen in order to get her 
out of bed. 

Saturday was the only day she tried to 
eat something. She just never seemed to 
have an appetite. It wasn’t that she was 
dieting. She just never did care to eat. 
She thought back how her dad used to try 
to coax her. “Just eat your steak along 
with Mother and me, and I'll give you 
anything you want.” She used to sit and 
wonder what she’d ask for, but when she 
tried to eat, she couldn’t. Smiling half to 
herself and to the fuzzy bear next to her 
bed, she thought, “Mom always thinks the 
smell of food will make me hungry, but 
it doesn’t.” 

She looked at the bear. It was pretty 
silly for a girl her age to have one... let 
alone two. But they had sentimental value. 
Besides, after a while, they seemed as 
intelligent as people. 

She’d got one of them on one of her 
first dates in Hollywood. She had had a 
lovely time and she didn’t expect the boy 
to give her a gift or anything. She knew 
he didn’t have any money to buy her a 
corsage, but who needs one, she’d told 
him, when you’ve had a good time? 

But he’d felt bad. “I want to give you 
something that means a lot to me,” he’d 
said. Was she ever surprised when he 
arrived the next day with a box, tied 
with some cord, kind of haphazardly. 

“For me?” she’d said stupidly. Now that 


she thought it over, it was kind of a cliché. 

And he just said, “It’s something my 
—" had saved ... it’s sixteen years 
re) eg 

When she opened the cardboard box, 
she’d found the Teddy bear. “He doesn’t 
look a day over fifteen,” she’d joked. She 
always makes a joke when she’s emo- 
tionally touched. That’s so it doesn’t show 
too much. 

“Promise me you'll keep him always,” 
the boy had said. She said she would and 
she had. Sometimes Pom-Pom was jealous 
of the bear, but after all, what could you 
do with a dog who thought he was a per- 
son and wanted all your attention? “Go 
down to Mother,” she ordered Pom-Pom, 
who growled more when she pretended to 
kiss the bear and tried to snuggle closer 
to the bed. “Honestly,” she laughed, and 
tickled his ear. “You're acting just like a 
mad dog.” And, with that, Pom-Pom 
yelped and ran out of the room and she 
could hear him collide on the steps with 
Melinda—their French poodle. 

She stretched out on her bed. It felt 
good to sleep late. She seemed to get so 
horribly tired after she finished a picture. 
In the beginning, she never got nervous. 
But now she seemed to get worse and 
worse. The first day of shooting she was 
a living wreck. Perhaps it was because now 
she knew all the things she could do 
wrong. 

The first time, she wasn’t a bit nervous 
and then she saw herself on the screen 
and she almost went through the floor. 
“I’m quitting right now,” she cried to her 
mother who was waiting for her in the 
next room. “I’m no actress. I’m awful. I’m 
all right when I don’t have to talk much, 
but when I open my mouth ... it’s awful!” 

Troy Donahue always kidded her be- 


cause even now she wouldn’t look at her 
rushes. But what was the sense? It made 
her feel just awful to watch herself. And 
previews were even worse! They made her 
sicker . . . sitting there and watching her 
mistakes. 


“Take time to be perfect’’ 


She wished she could be like Lana 
Turner. She was a pro. “Get your face in 
here,” Lana would say and then show 
her how to stay within the camera range 
and how to look best. Boy, was she a pro. 
“Never be rushed into a scene before you 
are perfectly groomed,” she would say 
over and over. “And this goes for real 
life, too. The public doesn’t know the cir- 
cumstances,” she’d explain. “They see only 
a careless hairdo or poor makeup. Take 
time to be perfect.” 

She used to sit and watch Lana work. 
Lana always knew what she wanted and 
she’d stick up for herself when she be- 
lieved she was right. This was something 
she taught her, that, when you're young, 
it’s best to take time to think through 
what you want, but when you’re sure, 
stick up for your ideas. She never thought 
she’d have the courage, but she was learn- 
ing. Like the other day. She got nervous 
feelings in her stomach when she thought 
of it. 

They were making her wear too much 
makeup for a scene, but everybody said, 
“Oh, you look fine,” but she knew she 
didn’t. She felt teenage girls shouldn’t 
wear makeup like a mask, so she refused 
to go on till it was fixed. She hoped no- 
body thought she was temperamental. 
That’s one thing she isn’t. She knew that, 
for sure. 

The sun suddenly came out and it P 
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seemed to fill her bedroom with a warm, 
soft glow. She loved this room. She’d dec- 
orated it herself. And what problems she 
and her mother had had in getting the 
special satin-tufted Venetian headboard. 

Just being two women alone, without 
a man to help them, was sometimes diffi- 
cult. Both she and her mother knew this. 
It was now four years last September 11, 
that her father had died. 

She knew it wasn’t good to think too 
much about the past, but she couldn’t help 
thinking how her father had always wanted 
to live out in California. “I think he would 
have been awfully happy out here,” she 
had said to her mother recently, as they 
both remembered how Dad used to talk 
about the beautiful hills and the lovely 
climate of California. “Yes, I think he 
would have been very happy,” she said 
now aloud, as if almost talking to the bear. 

She knew her dad would have been 
proud of her, too. He wanted her to go 
into show business if that was what she 
wanted. In the beginning, he was a little 
concerned because he didn’t want it to 
go to her head. But that was just in the 
beginning. And it all started so unex- 
pectedly. 

She’d been walking through the NBC 
building in New York when a man stopped 
her and asked, “Have you ever done tele- 
vision work?” She was only twelve and 
she didn’t know any better and she said, 
“Sure.” Before she knew it, she was 
booked on a Vaughn Monroe TV show. 
This was before she modeled; lots of 
people got this mixed up. 

It’s funny how you never know what’s 
going to happen, she thought now. Who 
would have thought by bumping into a 
classmate at school, one day, and finding 
out that someone wanted a model for a 
Girl Scout show and going for the inter- 
view, would have ended her up in Holly- 
wood. She didn’t even have an agent, 
then, so she gave her father’s name. When 
she got the job, she’d told her father and 
he’d laughed and said it was all right be- 
cause it was a Girl Scout show. What a 
shame Daddy never lived long enough to 
know about her Hollywood contract. 

That happened after he had died. In fact, 
her agent had made the appointment for 
her to read for a producer named Mr. 
Ross Hunter the Monday after Daddy had 
died. She didn’t want to keep the appoint- 
ment, but Mother had said, “Daddy would 
want you to.” And so she went. She could 
still remember sitting there, waiting all 
day, feeling so miserable and lonely and 
angry. She was so upset, she kept crying. 
When she was introduced to Mr. Hunter, 
she thought, “This man’s too young to 
know about movies. He can’t possibly be 
a producer.” After her reading was over 
and she met her mother, she said, “Oh, he’s 
some young fellow who thinks he wants 
to be a producer.” But he really was a 
producer from Universal-International and 
a couple of weeks later she found out that 
he wanted her to come to Hollywood. 

She didn’t know anything about it. She 
went on a modeling job and someone asked 
her if she’d be around for the next couple 
of weeks. “Sure,” she’d said. “Where 
would I be going?” 

“Well, we just read in the newspaper 
that you are being signed to a contract.” 

And that’s the way it happened. They 
flew out to Hollywood, and now Holly- 
wood was their home. Everybody says 
how lucky she is to make movies in 
Europe. But she worked so hard—who 
could ever believe it—sometimes six days 
a week from four o’clock in the morning 
till midnight. She was always so tired 
that she slept all day Sunday. She never 
saw anything at all. Someday she was 
going to go over and do nothing but vaca- 
tion. She really felt kind of stupid when 


people asked her about Paris or Rome. 
All she could do was describe the inside 
of her hotel room. 


She liked Troy 


She hoped she wasn’t working so much 
that she was becoming dull. That can 
happen. That was just the thing her father 
was worried about. She’d been working so 
steadily that she really didn’t have time 
for dates. She liked Troy because he al- 
ways understood if she were tired or if 
she had to break a date because of an 
early call. But she didn’t want to marry 
an actor, or anyone in the business. Not 
that she even had time to think much 
about marriage. She knew she’d like a 
houseful of babies and time for doing 
maybe one picture a year, just one or so. 
It seemed kind of silly to speculate on the 
type of man she wanted to marry. All she 
knew was she liked a man to have strength 
—strong character and _ intelligence—not 
just muscular strength. She used to be 
mad about Tony Curtis and Janet Leigh. 
They were her ideals. Every time they 
played in a picture, she’d see it a couple 
of times. Later on, she had a big crush on 
Rex Harrison, especially after playing 
with him in “Reluctant Debutante,” and 
she liked Raymond (Perry Mason) Burr 
for a while and Tony Perkins. 

She’d actually had a date with Tony. 
She was scared to death when he called 
and asked, “How would you like to go to 
a premiére with me?” 

“He’s probably the shy type or a deep 
intellectual,” she fretted all week to her 
mother. “What’ll I talk about ... ?” She 
always frets like this before a date. “I’m 
a mess,” that’s the way she felt about her 
charms. 

But, luckily, Tony turned out to have a 
lot. “Why, he was a marvelous conversa- 
tionalist,” she rambled on to her mother 
later. “He can talk about so many things— 
books, theater, music. And he’s so full 
of humor.” 

Sal Mineo was fun, too. And she liked 
working with John Saxon and Cliff Rob- 
ertson. She’d worked with Cliff in 
“Gidget.” That was her favorite picture. 

It’s funny, but in a way, she felt a little 
like Gidget. She actually looked forward 
to going to Hawaii to make the sequel, 
“Gidget Goes Hawaiian.” 

She’d have to read up on Hawaii before 
she went. She should do more reading. 
She missed studying since she finished 
school. Maybe she could take some courses. 
She looked critically at herself in the mir- 
ror. “Maybe you should take a beauty 
course or something,” she said to herself, 
pointing her nose up, pulling her hair 
down over her forehead, before she de- 
cided that it was true: who ever liked the 
way they looked? 

“Sandy,” she heard her mother calling, 
and she jumped back into bed. After a 
few minutes, she heard her mother’s foot- 
steps come down the hall and stop out- 
side the door. “Come on, get up and have 
some breakfast,” her mother said, opening 
the door and letting Pom-Pom and Me- 
linda dash in. “And don’t fool me,” she 
chided, standing over the bed as Pom- 
Pom jumped on the bed and landed with 
a thud on Sandra’s stomach. “Pom-Pom 
told me you were up.” 

Opening one eye, glaringly, Sandra 
scolded Pom-Pom: “There you go again, 
Pom-Pom, acting like a person. Don’t you 
know dogs don’t talk?” And with a the- 
atrical air she got up and put on her robe, 
but she couldn’t resist saying, “Gee, Mom, 
if I were Lana Turner—I wouldn’t have 
ee THE END 
See Sandra in UI.’s “Romanoff & Juliet” 
and “Come September.” Hear her on Decca. 
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ALL THE FINE YOUNG CANNIBALS— 
M-G-M; CinemaScope, Metrocolor: The sincere 
efforts of Bob Wagner, Natalie Wood, George 
Hamilton, Susan Kohner hold your interest in 
a confused story of Southerners who take their 
sex problems to New York. (A) October 


ALL THE YOUNG MEN—Columbia: Earnest 
but often familiar drama of youth at war. In 
Korea, Sidney Poitier leads a cut-off Marine 


platoon that includes vet Alan Ladd and 
greener James Darren, Glenn Corbett. Ingemar 
Johansson. (F) September 
BETWEEN TIME AND ETERNITY—U-I, 


Pathe Color: Old formula set in lovely Balearic 


Island backgrounds. Given only a short time 


to live, Lilli Palmer dallies with handsome 
native Carlos Thompson. (A) November 
CROWDED SKY, THE—Warners. Techni- 


color: Efrem Zimbalist Jr. pilots a Navy jet 
fated to crash with Dana Andrews’ transport, 
which carries the usual quota of emotional pas- 
sengers. Overplotted but tense. (A) October 


DARK AT THE TOP OF THE STAIRS, THE 

Warners, Technicolor: Robert Preston, Dor- 
othy McGuire, teenager Shirley Knight por- 
tray warmly the problems of an average family 
in Oklahoma of the 1920’s. (A) November 
ELMER GANTRY—U.A.: Memorable charac- 
ters fill a warm-blooded. courageous movie, 
with Burt Lancaster and Jean Simmons as re- 
vivalists. Are they phony or honest? Newspaper- 
man Arthur Kennedy wonders. (A) October 
ENTERTAINER, THE—Continental: Fine ae- 
tors (playing dreary people) can’t make us see 
why cheap vaudevillian Laurence Olivier holds 
the loyalty of wife Brenda de Banzie, daugh- 
ter Joan Plowright. (A) November 
HELL TO ETERNITY—A.A.: A surprise hit 
tells a true and touching story of World War 
II. As a white boy raised by a Japanese-Ameri- 
can family. Jeffrey Hunter faces a sad dilemma. 
finds a great mission. (A) October 


HOUSE OF 


Color: 


USHER—A.L; 


Genuinely 


CinemaScope, 
frightening, fascinatingly 
imaginative version of Poe’s classic, with Mark 
Damon as guest in a doomed mansion where 
his sweetheart (Myrna Fahey) and her brother 


(Vineent Price) await death. (A) September 


1 AIM AT THE STARS—Columbia: Exciting 
science-fact story, politically tricky. Curt Jur- 
rocket wizard Wernher von Braun, 
rouses doubts in wife Victoria Shaw and Nazi- 
hating newsman James Daly. (F) November 


gens, as 


I'M ALL RIGHT, JACK—Columbia: Those 
sly British turn labor-management relations 
into a laugh-loaded shambles. As a shop stew- 
ard, Peter Sellers creates a deadpan master- 
piece. Ian Carmichael’s a bumbler whose hon- 
esty starts a riot. (A) July 


IT STARTED IN NAPLES—Paramount; Vis- 
taVision. Technicolor: A tough, lovable kid 


named Marietto steals this sentimental frolic 
from Clark Gable. as his American uncle, and 


Sophia Loren, as the aunt who's raised the 
orphan—improperly, Clark says. (A) 

September 
LET NO MAN WRITE MY EPITAPH—Co. 


lumbia: James Darren scores in a sordid but 
sentimental slum drama, as Shelley Winters’ 
son. Derelicts led by Burl Ives strive to save 
the boy from crime. (A) November 


LET’S MAKE LOVE—20th; CinemaScope, De 
Luxe Color: Big, blowzy musical with dazzling 
stars. Billionaire Yves Montand, hiding his 
identity, joins a little-theater troupe and falls 
for Marilyn Monroe. (A) November 


OCEAN’S ELEVEN—Warners; Panavision, 
Technicolor: Frank Sinatra and gang (Peter 
Lawford, Dean Martin, ete.) stroll through a 
lavish suspense comedy, plotting to rob all the 
top Las Vegas casinos. (A) November 
PSYCHO—Paramount, VistaVision: It’s gory, 
gruesome but all in fun, thanks to director 
Hitcheock, who sends Janet Leigh, John Gavin 
and Vera Miles to a very peculiar motel run 
by Tony Perkins. (A) September 
SAVAGE INNOCENTS, THE 


Technirama. 


Paramount; 
Technicolor: Honest story of 
primitive people, in real Arctic locales. Es- 
kimo couple Anthony Quinn and Yoko Tani 
tragically clash with “civilization.” (A) 
November 


SEVEN WAYS FROM SUNDOWN—U.-I, East- 
man Color: In an unassuming horse opera, 
new Texas Ranger Audie Murphy has trouble 
chasing outlaw Barry Sullivan—because Barry 
is too doggone lovable! (F) November 
SONG WITHOUT END—Columbia; Cinema- 
Scope, Eastman Color: Dirk Bogarde’s roman- 
tic good looks suit the role of composer-pianist 
Franz Liszt, whose life is seen as a piano con- 
cert and costume pageant, with stormy personal 
drama on the side. (A) September 


SONS AND LOVERS—20th, CinemaScope: 
Sensitive study of growing-up, done with taste 
and vigor. Dean Stockwell is fine as an English 
miner’s son: Wendy Hiller, Trevor Howard are 
even better as parents. (A) October 


SURPRISE PACKAGE—Columbia: Yul Bryn- 
ner and Mitzi Gaynor, as an American gangster 
and girlfriend exiled to a Greek island, breeze 
through a talky, funny thriller. Noel Coward’s 
a witty unemployed king. (A) November 


TIME MACHINE, THE—M-G-M: Pioneer 
science-fiction by H. G. Wells has a nice at- 
mosphere of 1900. That is Rod Taylor’s take-off 
point for his time trip through this war-ravaged 
century to the far future—uglier yet, except 
for Yvette Mimieux. (F) September 


UNDER TEN FLAGS—Paramount: Brisk, fact- 
based adventure casts Van Heflin as chivalrous 
captain of a War II German sea raider that 
takes on many disguises, baffling British ad- 
miral Charles Laughton. (F) November 


WEDDINGS AND BABIES—Engel: The title 
names the specialty of John Myhers, as a pho- 
tographer in New York’s Little Italy, clinging 
to bachelorhood in spite of Viveca Lindfors’ 
efforts. Charmingly real. (A) November 
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WANTED for Musical 


Setting & Recordin 

AMERICA’S LARG 
SONG STUDIO. Send 
age BEACON Free examination. 
BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
LEARN 

AT 
HOME! 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 





Be your own music teacher. Learn quickly, right at 


home, to play piano, guitar, accordion, any instrument. 
Our famous pictured lessons make it easy. No boring exer- 
cises. Sta playing simple pieces right away. Low cost. 
1,000,000 students, including Lawrence Welk. Write for 
FREE book. No obligation. No salesman will call. U. S&S. 
School of Music, Studio 2012, Port Washington, N. Y. 





Oe ed 
Yes, now you can destroy unwanted hair eo) 
B PERMANENTLY, right in the priva 
Bof your home! Mahler is 
§NOT a depilatory! 


















iJ 
following 


our directions, you too 
con use the Mahler safely 
and efficiently. Send 10c today for 
important new booklet ‘New Radiant Beauty” 
MAHLER’S, INC. Dept. 600T, PROVIDENCE 15, Ril 


WANT TO BEA NURSE ? 


PRACTICAL 


Pa Easy to Learn at Home + Famous Wayne Method 
Big pay, big demand now in home duty 

1ae~ 4 nursing. Many earn while learning. 
@ t Ages 18 to 65 accepted. High School not re- 

+ J quired. FREE lesson samples and Free Book 
& | giving work rules and facts about non-licensed 
nursing employment opportunities. Write now. 









BELDEN SCHOOL 2328 tor "chicace 14 
High School Course 








Many Finish in 2 Years 


If you did not or cannot finish high school, here is 
your opportunity. Study in spare time at home. Go 
as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to residential school—prepares for college 
exams. Standard texts supplied. Credit for subjects 
already completed. Single subjects if desired. Diploma 
awarded. Be a High School graduate. Start studies 
now. Free Bulletin. Write today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. H953 


Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois 
Accredited Member NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL 





ENJOY STEADY PAY EVERY DAY AS A 









Enjoy security, independence and freedom \ 
from money worries. Earn up to $65.00 a week 
in good times or bad as a Practical Nurse. 
LEARN AT HOME 
IN ONLY 10 WEEKS 


Age, education not important —in a few 
short weeks you should be able to accept 
your first case. Mail coupon today. 


- 





POST GRADUATE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
ROOM 9F120, == 131 S. WABASH, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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Elvis Says He Wants A Change; 
Paul ‘Takes A Tip From Bobby; 
Rod Lauren Makes A Confession 


by PAUL DREW 


STATION WGST, ATLANTA—America has 
a new dancing partner—he’s Chubby Check- 
er. Now he’s got the Twisters doing “The 
Hucklebuck.” . . . The most exciting stereo 
album yet is Decca’s “Brazen Brass,” with 
Henry Jerome’s orchestra. Over one dozen 
phonograph manufacturers are using it to 
... And new 
showmanship is displayed by Paul Anka, 
who takes a note from 
the Bobby Darin 
songbook in his ABC- 
Par., “Anka at the 
Copa.” Bobby 
hasn’t forgotten those 
who made him the star 
he is today. Their re- 
; ward is Atco’s “For 
yi ; Teenagers Only,” a de- 
Storm for Johnny. luxe set complete with 
color photos. 
Johnny and the Hurricanes really blow up 
a storm with their latest, “Rocking Goose.” 
Our favorite, Connie Francis, is still busy 
collecting stuffed animals, her hobby, and she 
collects another hit, too, with “Where the Boys 
Are,” the title song from her first movie. . 
It was Phil and Don Everly who prevented 
Bob Luman from giving up records and music 
after several unsuccessful outings. They sup- 
ply the strong guitar background to his big 
(six-foot-two) voice in the Warner Brothers 
album, “Let’s Think About Living.” .. . And 
thinking about how about those 
Clantons? Jimmy, of course, you know from 
hits like Back.” Now younger 
brother, Ike, is beginning to make a noise in 
the record field, and back home in Louisiana 
the youngest brother, Tommy, is warming up. 
. . . Most appropriate album title this year is 
“The Hit Makers,” with Fabian and Frankie 


Avalon singing their big ones. 


demonstrate their record players. 


brothers, 


“Come his 


... The perfect 
companion for pizza is Vista’s “Italiannette.” 
. . .« Did you know that Bob Crewe, one of 
the best-looking young singers to come along, 
recently had a one-man painting show in New 
York? ... Or that Rod Lauren, who’s no 
slouch on looks either, confesses he was too 
shy to even ask a girl for a date until he was 
a high-school junior? . .. Duane Eddy follow- 
ers will easily part with a few. dollars for 
“$1,000,000.00 Worth of Twang.” 


The most critical fan the “Pres” has is 


Triple threat: Tommy,Ike and Jimmy Clanton. 


Elvis himself. He studio-recorded the songs 
for the RCA Victor album, “G. I. Blues,” 
after listening to the soundtrack of the film. 
. . . Dion, deserted by the Belmonts, solos on 
“Lonely Teenager.” . . . Bob Green, former 
top-ranked Miami deejay, now devotes full- 
time to managing his beautiful wife, Anita 
Bryant. Her latest is “One of the Lucky Ones.” 
And I'll say he is. . . . Narration, twelve orig- 
inal songs, and the magic voice of Nat King 
Cole string together the moods of romance 
on the unique album, “Wild Is Love.” 

Jackie Wilson’s manager busy preparing 
the singer to do a deluxe set of Jolson favorites. 
“Mr. Excitement” does 
it again with “Am I 
the Man.” . . . Floyd 
Cramer still not say- 
ing who the gal is that 
inspired him to write 
and record his smash 
“Last Date” for RCA 
Victor. ... Clyde Me- 
Phatter’s first album 
for Mercury, “Ta Ta,” 
marks his fifteenth 
year in singing. He started in his father’s 
church in Durham, N. C. . . . I can’t under- 
stand why some of the labels read “Freddie 

Cannon” and others 
“Freddy Cannon.” But 
I sure do comprehend 
why Swan Records is 
hot with his “Hum- 
dinger.” It is. . . . Sur- 
prise: Opera __ star 
Eileen Farrell’s al- 
bum, “I’ve Got a Right 
e to Sing the Blues.” It’s 
Bob’s a surprise. the end! 


Rod can tell—now. 


What’s in the Stars? 


Were you born be- 
tween October 23rd 
and November 21st? 
Then you belong to 
the eighth sign of 
the zodiac—Scorpio 
—like Diana Dors 
(Oct. 23), Anthony 
Franciosa (Oct. 
25), Burt Lancaster 
(Nov. 2), Katharine Hepburn (Nov. 8), Ed 
Wynn (Nov. 9), Jean Seberg (Nov. 13), 
Rock Hudson (Nov. 17), Grace _ Kelly 
(Nov. 19), Gene 
Tierney (Nov. 20). 

You are a very 
determined person 
and know exactly 
what you want—and 
you usually get it. 
You are always will- 
ing to accept re- 
sponsibility and no 
matter how hard a 
task is, once you 
have made up your niind to tackle it, you 
usually work hard enough toward this so 
you're sure to achieve your goal. 


Rock’s determined. 


Jean is willing. 


You enjoy money 
and all the luxuries 
and comforts it can 
buy. Who doesn’t! 

You are a person 
who concentrates too 
much and, because 
of this, you some- 
times forget the 
wants” of __ others. 
Watch this, because 
people seem to think 
you are inconsiderate even though you aren’t. 
Your lucky number is 2.—Er1Au 


Burt: Forgetful? 
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Busy hands stay beautiful w 


Smooth on creamy Jergens Lotion after every job! Only Jergens gives you all 


h Jergens Lotion 


this care: Stops detergent hands! You can actually feel dryness soothed into softness, 
as Jergens helps replace the natural oils and moisture that water and harsh 
detergents drain away. Protects! Absorbs in seconds . . . penetrates deep into the 
skin to combat red roughness. Beautifies! No other lotion is as lovely to use 
as Jergens. Rich beauty oils leave your hands lightly scented, soft, alluring. 
Jergens beautifies your hands as nothing else can. 





is 


Soon vour skin can have a clear. fresh 
ji ; ; 


This radiant young mother shows that your skin never outgrows Ivory. 
Her face is fresh and smooth as her baby’s . . . yours can be, too. The 
milder your beauty soap, the prettier your complexion, and Ivory is 
gentle enough for a baby’s skin. 99%7/j00%% pure” ... it floats. Today more 
doctors advise Ivory for skin care than any other 
soap. Use this pure white, fresh-scented soap daily to 
make sure you're washing your face in wondrous 


mildness. Very soon your skin will be radiant, too! 








